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A GLIMPSE OF THE EVERGLADES. 


BY R. H. WHITE, SECOND. 


O THOSE to whom a 
Florida winter is but 
the sequence, as a mat- 
ter of course, to a 
Northern summer, the 
credulity of Ponce de 
Leon is a matter of lit- 
tle wonderment. For 
if a balmy atmosphere, 
a soil that springs to 
bestow upon the hus- 
bandman a profuse va- 
riety of luscious fruits, 
an almost tropic vege- 
tation, a shore whose 
sands are silver, a sea whose ripples are 

sapphire, and a sunlit sky of soft but stead- 
' fast blue, soothe the senses, charm the eye, 
tranquilize the mind and expand the soul; 
and these in turn are conducive to youthful- 
ness, then, indeed, does Florida possess not 
only a fountain of youth, but it is in itself a 
very garden of rejuvenation. 

Some 350 miles south of Jacksonville, an 
offshoot of the coast juts a short distance 
into the sea, and, turning, stretches north- 
ward, parallel to the main land, for forty 
of fifty miles, enclosing a narrow body of 
salt water—analogous to the Indian River— 
called Lake Worth. 

A few miles south of the end of this 
peninsula, and upon the main coast, lies the 
crude and scanty town of Palm Beach, re- 
sembling a mushroom frontier settlement 
more than the conceived notion of a town 
situated amidst what is supposed to be my 


ilization. It contains an heterogeneous popu- 
lation of citizens, both white and black, to- 
gether with a liberal sprinkling of treacher- 
ous natives of the southern islands and 
South America, who are about evenly dis- 
tributed in cabin and tent. 

Directly opposite the town on the lake 
side of the peninsula stands one of H. M. ; 
Flagler’s later gifts to Florida, the mag- 
nificent hotel “Royal Poincianna,” accommo- 
dating 1,500 guests; and across the narrow 
neck of land fronting the deep blue ocean 
and gleaming sands, the yet later construct- 
ed Palm Beach Inn is located. A descrip- 
tion of the charming surroundings of these 
resorts, and the conterminous stretches of 
the peninsula with its tenuous fringe of 
cocoanuts, marshaled here and there by a 
lofty royal palm, is most tempting to my 
avocation; but a narrative, equally: alluring, 
of a long day’s march to the trackless ever- 
glades, is for the moment the subject to be 
pursued. 

It was then from the Royal Poincianna 
Hotel that, at three in the morning, accom- 
panied by the deputy sheriff of the county, a 
colored man, I started; and crossing the 
lake—green from the extreme shallowness 
of its waters—was joined at Palm Beach by 
a second and less pretentious darkey, whom 


-we found literally embracing a fire kindled 


in the middle of the street—it was one of 
the nights.of the “freeze” which carried so 
much damage to the oranges and pineap- 
ples. 

My plan presupposed the presence of not 
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only the darkey, but of his mule and wagon 
as well; but of these there were no signs. 
However, his appearance without them was 
quickly explained by the eloquent if unintel- 
ligible expostulations of their owner. The 
mule, it seems, taking advantage of its mas- 
ter’s reverie by the fire, and, emulous of 
Alexander’s sword, had severed the Gordian 
knot with his teeth and won the reign of 
liberty. Thanks, however, to the mule’s con- 
stitutional aversion to prolonged muscular 
activity, the hybrid animal was discovered, 
calm and watchful, within the shadow of a 
near-by shed, but with an assumption of so 
much ingenuous attrition that we forebore 
to chide him. 

Matters were soon righted, Peter Violet 
(for such was the gentle and appropriate 
cognomen of the animal) made fast to the 
cart, and we proceeded onward. Out through 
the town with its domiciles of logs and can- 
vas, past the insecure frame jail, from which 
a pen-knife could have “hewn the way to 
liberty,” through the immediate environs of 
scattered houses and “pine” plantations, we 
- proceeded until, the stars growing dim, as 
if the vision were clouded, reminded me that 
yet another day was to come. 

A few miles more of patient’ effort 
through the sandy soil, and Violet crawled 
and tugged up to a neat little cabin. Here, 
responsive to a most extraordinary summons 
from the officious black sheriff, and an 
equally intelligible hail from the mule, a 
trim little wench as saffron as the Eastern 
sky was at that moment becoming, appeared 
and, assured of the arrival of ordinary be- 
ings, returned to calm mammy’s apprehen- 
sions of Voodoo ghosts. 

Five minutes we waited, and then, “Lo, 
a window of the cottage shone,” the door 
was flung open, and down we got, chilled 
and famished from a night ride with the 
mercury at thirty above. With a white 
man’s precedence I entered, and when I saw 
the pine knots blazing on the dirt hearth, 
and leaping up the Pisa-like stick chimney, 
I felt glad that one could get half frozen to 
death in Southern Florida, if only for the 
pleasure of such a delightful prospect of 
-thawing out. 

Meanwhile, as I sat sprawled before the 
fire in a quilted barrel chair, drawing in 
great snuffs of the burning pine, “ole mam- 
my,” her bandanna turbaned about her head, 
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the knots projecting in fron. like Cleopatra’s 
asp, bestirred herself to breakfast. 

A good old “Mother Baucis” she was, and 
soon from the depths of the old clay-daubed 
chimney, she withdrew a hardwood slab 
whereon were planked a half dozen smoking 
pompano, caught but the day before from 
Cap.ain Bravo’s steamboat, the Santa Lucia, 
on her trip down from Jypiter Light. An old 
crockery platter of “taters” and sizzling 
“sow belly,” a wicker basket—secured from 
the Seminoles—of brown and crisp hoe 
cakes, and a brown pitcher of New Orleans 
molasses, black and thick, enhanced a re- 
joicing that, at sight of the fish only, seemed 
supernal. 

My heart was too full for utterance, and 
soon the mouth was strenuously exerting 
itself to vanquish the former organ’s pre- 
tentions to such a prerogative. 

Rising from the table, the sheriff—who 
had been watching me with an ill-concealed 
eagerness and impatience that the “color 
line” had barely succeeded in checking— 
and his Companion, seated themselves and 
speedily completed the annihilation of the 
viands that I had so nobly commenced. 
With pipe well packed with Virginia, I en- 
sconced myself once more in the barrel 
chair, and mused lazily before the genial 
glow and aromatic fragrance of the fire. 

“T rec’on, san, its time we wuz gwine.” 
But for the extreme complacency arising 
from sucu a well foddered interior, I could 
have roundly scored the sheriff for so rudely 
dispelling as delightful a day-dream as mor- 
tal ever experienced. Up I got, however, 


‘donned my blouse—heavy with Krag ammu- 


nition—and turning to my hostess, as gen- 
erous as she was blac.., désired of her .«e 
extent of my obligations. Three hungry men 
had eaten, and the value she attached to the 
food was 50 cents. I gave her a silver dol- 
lar; and picking up my rifle, led the way out, 
followed by so many blessings asked of the 
Lord on my behalf that snould they ever be 
bestowed I were the happiest of men. 
Another moment ana generous Peter was 
stolidly meandering through the road. For 
three hours we proceeded; then, the road 
termniating abruptly, we alighte., unwound 
Violet from the cart, anchored her to a pine 
tree and placed a gunnysack of whole corn 
within easy access of her mouth. The sher- 
iff, comporting himself with the dignity of 
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his office, ana betraying by the gravity and 
importance of his countenance, his rea-.za- 
tion of his responsibility as guide, led the 
way. I followed, ana Violet's master brought 
up the rear. 

The woodland of Florida is mostly pine, 
the trees rising loftily, and bare of umbrage 
save at,the top. The timber is of uniform 
size, standing well apart, and interposes no 
screen to the sun. Through this forest walk- 
ing was easy, and we pushed forward rap- 
idly. Soon we came upon small savannahs 
from which, at our. approach, a gray flight 
of snipe zig-zagged away... Another mile, 
and in the distance the brown trunks of the 
pines stood relieved against the dark blue 
of fresh water. : 

“Dat’s a fresh water lake, sah,” the sher- 
iff informed me; upon which the proud pos- 
sessor of the antique Violet hazarded the 
further knowledge—though with just defer- 
ence to the sheriff’s prerogative of impart- 
ing all information—that over to the left 
lay several smaller lakes, and that they 
were the source of supply for Alligator Joe’s 
collection of saurians. In response to my 
query as to the identity of this personage, 
the sheriff-—-with a withering scowl at his 
ancillary companion—took upon himself to 
reply. ‘ ’Gator Joe, sah, catches ’gaters, big 
uns to fight befo’ de spo’ty guests ob de 
Poincianna, an’ little uns to sell de chilluns. 
He crawls into dere holes and nooses um 
wiv a rope roun’ dere flipper, den he crawls 
back an’ yanks um out.” - 

By the time the sheriff had unburdened 
himself we were upon the shores of the lake, 
which covered perhaps six or seven acres. 
Two islets crested with the plumed Southern 
pine, lay in the center. We took our course 
around the northern shore, being obliged to 
wade hip deep in mire for some distance, 
the swampy ground extending too far back 
to permit of a detour. 

The cold of the night had given way to 
the oppressive heat of the sun, now some 
hours high. The heavy clothing I had don- 
ned for protection from the freezing weather 
that prevailed at starting, was almost un- 
bearable. I wore heavy knee-boots, and inside 
of these my legs were swathed with towelsfor 
protection against rattlers, which, it is un- 
necessary to say, never materialized. All 
in all, as the thermometer leaped gaily to- 
wards blood heat, my fancy continually 
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balked and jumped back to the Royal Poin- 
cianna, where less adventurous spirits were 
keeping cool in the ocean, or attaining the 
same end by interior applications of a liquid 
equally refreshing, with a shade of crisp 
sprigs of mint, fully as effective and more 
alluring than the shade of the cocoanuts that 
fringed the beach. 

I was summoning up a battalion of re- 
serve energy and comparing myself very fa- 
vorably with Stanley in Africa, when a blood- 
curdling snarl, that made the cartridges leap 
from my pockets in an effort to crowd them- 
selves into the magazine of my rifle, jerked 
us all to a ram-rod stand-still. Fifty yards 
to the left, among the open pines, a huge 
and belligerent panther crouched low over 
the carcass of a deer. Both the doughty 
sheriff and Violet’s master carried Winches- 
ters; but somehow or other they only stood 
around and looked brave. I was conscious 
of noticing the attitude of my companions, 
and of hastily discharging my own rifle. 
The next I realize was the fact that the 
sheriff lay sprawled above my prone body. 
I shook the gallant fellow off and stood up. 
Looking around I perceived the panther, in 
constantly decreasing struggles, lying fifteen 
feet behind where we had fallen. My shot, 
a full mantled bullet, had taken effect in the 
right shoulder, probably grazing the heart; 
at any rate the beast had sprung towards us. 
An ignominious retreat, the collision of the 
fright-blinded sheriff with my self, and our 
fall ensued. 

The valiant sheriff proceeded to strip the 
skin from the animal, the while strenuously 
relating how he had endeavored to catch 
up with me in order to seize my rifle—his 
own carelessly being empty—that he might 
despatch the maddened and vindictive beast. 
I praised the sheriff’s prodigious courage; 
but observed that, as my own shot had 
proved fatal, I was glad the panther 
was under no obligations for his death 
to sheriff’s cool-headedness and 
bravery. The skin being now removed and 
flung across the shoulders of the sheriff’s 
companion—who had lately joined the scene 
—we resumed our progress. 

Slowly the surface of the: country had 
been changing until areas of flat low land of 
considerable moisture, devoid of trees,: but 
covered with sedge, necessitated a detour. 
Finally this characteristic became. general. 
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As far as the vision could embrace, an ex- 
panse unfolded of tall wiry sedge, more re 
sembling cane in its unyielding stiffness. 
Here and there in the distance were bits of 
higher land studded with the graceful and 
plume-like pines of the region, islands in a 
boundless sea of grass. This was the ever- 
glades. I turned to the sheriff and asked 
where were the impenetrable swamps and 
quagmires, the submerged tracts of wood- 
land, festooned with tropic pendant growths 
defying human passage. 

The sheriff returned no reply. This was 
the everglades, but how slight the analogy 
with preconceived ideas of school days. In- 
stead of the impassable morass, the oozy 
sloughs, the deep and silent creeks lying 
black under a tropic arch of great trees en- 
twined with snake-like vines and creepers; 
here before us spread a great level tract of 
country whose only growth—saving the scat- 
tered bunches of pines—was a maze of sedge 
grass higher than a man’s head and present- 
ing obstacles to one’s progress quite as diffi- 
cult as if it had been a land of dismal 
swamps. I found the bottom hard and 
sandy, not muddy and swampy as many sup- 
pose, but covered with five or six inches of 
water, squirming with moccasins. Once well 
within the dense and lofty sedge it closed 
above the head; and I could then realize the 
danger attached to travel in a region where 
the stars and moon by night and sun by day 
were hidden from the sight, and only the 
compass or the unerring instinctive wood- 
craft of the Seminoles could serve for guid- 
ance. Through this great waving labyrinth 
of sedge are passages two or three feet wide, 
free from grass. They form an intricate net- 
work. What caused them I was unable to 
determine or ascertain. It is by means of 
these ways that the Seminoles traverse the 
Everglades in their canoes or dugouts; the 
former constructed of hides sewed together 
(the seams covered with pitch), and stretch- 
ed over the framework; the latter formed 
from a section of the pine. 

Some miles toward the interior are larger 


areas of dry and pine-studded land than. 


those which were in view, which provide 
habitation for the small remnant of the once 
powerful Seminoles allowed to remain in 
Florida after the expatriation forced upon 
the tribe by the government after the Dade 
massacre. 
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‘rheir haunts are seldom or never visited - 
by a white man; indeed I could find no one 
at Palm Beach who could impart any definite 
information concerning them or their almost 
inaccessible homes. 

Occasionally a single Indian would ap- 
pear at the hotel to sell mink, otter and deer 
skins. Save for the monosyllabic replies 
necessary to carry on the traffic, he could be 
made to utter nothing. These solitary trad- 
ers on returning to their wilderness haunts, 
after the disposal of their furs, took every 
precaution that their woodcraft could sug- 
gest, to prevent being followed by anyone 
anxious to discover their village. So much 
for these trackless wilds so little traveled, 
and regarding which the popular idea is so 
erroneous. 

We tramped back to where a dry bit of 
land offered a resting place whereon to eat 
our lunch. This, as it was already three 
o’clock, we despatched hastily, and at once 
set out again upon our return. At eleven 
o'clock, after a most fatiguing, rough night 
march our guides the constellations, we 
reached the place where we had left the 
mule. Peter Violet had very comfortably 
ensconced itself in the brush and was con- 
tentedly dreaming of the golden days to 
come when the mules’ Messiah should arrive 
bringing sex to its much maligned genus. 

This hight, like the preceding one, was 
become extremely cold, and I was thankful 
for the judgment which had impelled me to 
dress warmly, and submit to a day’s dis- 
comfort from the heat that I might escape 
being frozen to death at night. The negroes, 
inadequately dressed, were shivering. 

‘ae mule harnessed, the sheriff com- 
menced to throw sand into the wagon im- 
mediately in front of the seats, until the bot- 
tom was covered to the depth of five or six 
inches. Indifferent from the excessive 
fatigue my curiosity was so thoroughly sub- 
dued that I asked no questions concerning 
this incomprehensible proceeding, but pa- 
tiently awaited the solution. Next the sher- 
iff packed the rear of the cart with wood 
broken from the branches of the surrounding 
pines. This done he proceeded to kindle a 


’ cheerful blaze on the sand in front of the 


seat, upon which I reflected that practical 
knowledge could be imbibed from observa- 
tion of even Florida negroes. From time to 
time as the old mule plodded homeward 
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through the sandy road, the sheriff reached 
backward for a handful of wood with which, 
as he expressed it, to “recoup de fire.” 

It was, indeed, a strange ride; the kaleid- 
oscopic shadows that the blazing fire threw 
on the dark trees which met overhead, lent 


a weirdness that caused the mind to be 


prolific of strange and desperate fancies. 
Such a ride in old Salem would have brought 
us all to the witches stake. 

At four in the morning, after twenty-five 
consecutive hours of toiling, we reached 
Palm Beach, and saw across the lake the 


lights of the hotel fading slowly in the com 
ing dawn. 

I bade good-night to the negro and his 
mule, and, rowed by the sheriff, was, in a 
quarter of an hour, landed at the hotel pier. 
Reaching my room, scarcely able to keep 
awake, I removed my clothing, stiff with 
mud, and after a stinging hot bath crawled 
into bed, where I was soon lost in that sleep 
which comes only ftom the weariness at- 
tendant upon healthful exertion—the sleep 
which Henry the Fourth, with all his arti- 
ficial means to induce it could not secure. 


PHOTO BY S. W. MATTESON.. 


POSING FOR HIS PICTURE. q 
YOUNG BULL ELK AS SEEN IN NORTHWESTERN COLORADO IN WINTER OF 1899-1900. 
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WHERE CUSTER FELL. 


BY FRANK E. PAGE. 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM THE AUTHOR’S PHOTOGRAPHS.) 


ITHOUT doubt, no 
area of the Far West 
is so fraught with 
historic interest as 
the borderland of 
the Yellowstone Riv- 
er, and its tributar- 
ies—the Big Horn, 
Tongue and Rose- 
bud. It is the Shen- 
andoah of Indian 
warfare. The col- 
umns of its history 
are striped with 
mourning lines, and 
record such events as the Fort Pease massa- 
cre, Chief Joseph’s raid, Baker’s battle, the 
Crow outbreak and the Assiniboine devas- 
tation; but the final chapter of its first and 
crimson volume remained unwritten until 
June 25th, 1876, when the blood of Custer 
and his command lettered the closing pages 
of its woeful story. A territory pregnant 
with interest, terrible in tragedy, and re- 
plete in romance. Here was the home of 
the savage; there the field of the trapper; 
yonder the scene of the struggle, and be- 
yond, the shadow of a lowering cloud falls 
like a pall over the spot where Custer fell. 
As I approached the solitary, storm-vandal- 
ized monument, standing like a sentinel in 
faithful vigil over the tired soldier as he 
sleeps, and read the “roll of honor” carved 
in its granite walls, the thought came to me 
that these heroes rest in the dreariest cem- 
etery on the continent. The spot is neither 
picturesque nor inviting; the very stillness 
inspires awe; the seared and meagre herb- 
age suggests dissolution, and the breath of 
the hot “chinook” wind seems to come from 
the throat of Death Valley. There is no dig- 
nity, no sublimity, but an impressiveness 
appeals to the soul and touches a melan- 
choly chord. Truly a silent hamlet of the 
dead! As I rested on the base-stone, wrap- 


ped in dismal retrospection, an intense feel- 
ing of utter isolation came over me. But 
there is life. The prairie dog, void of ven- 
eration, and heedless of the ethics of prior- 
ity, appears to have encroached upon these 
narrow beds; the rattlesnake coils in the 
warmth of the depressions between the 
mounds, and when the stars flicker the wolf 
bays the moon; the owl mopes, and the bat 
shies its shadow. Memorial days have come 
and gone, but their tributes have not been 
for these. In other cemeteries martial music 
may strike the heart-strings of sympathy 
and prompt latent reverence, but not in this. 
Upon these graves no mother’s mourning 
heart impelled a tender hand to place a rose. 
Tears have fallen for them, but not on them. 
Even the Little Big Horn trickles stingily 
through its snakish course as if ashamed its 
element is that of which tears are made, and 
is not generous enough to succor the scrag- 
gy cotton-wood extenuing its stunted and 
bare roots like a mendicant in appeal for 
alms. The sun’s beating rays have put their 
burnt-umber brand on every blade which, 
for the moment, presumes to break the dole- 
ful concord of color; and seem to blaze in 
anger upon the white and cracked alkali 
veneer of the buffalo wallow, and_ still 
whiter fragments of horse-ribs, skulls and 
vertebre, in their vain efforts to blend them 
into its wilderness of brown. Here are not 
“colors idly spread;” the sameness is only 
scantily relieyed by the narrow ribbons of 
green braiding the river’s bed. The wind, 
in league with the dilatory rain, employs 
itself in drifting the migratory sands into 
the deep bison trails, as if to obliterate all 
signs bearing evidence of the red man’s 
era; in its playful moods it teases the sage 


* brush, but in the homesick hours of twilight 


it sighs a requiem, and when the night is 
black and thunder mimics the musket’s 
roar, broken elegies wa.i through the 
branches of the sapless trees. The dust of 
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“WHITE FRAGMENTS OF HORSE RIBS, SKULLS 
AND VERTEBR&.” 


two hundred and sixty-one martyrs repose 
in this desolate place—a God-forsaken acre, 
and one which it is,not unreasonable to im- 
agine Gabriel might overlook, or, if discov- 
ered, be impenetrable to the waking call of 
his trumpet. Many were the portraits of 
sweet-hearts, mothers and wives, and tresses 
jet, and golden, found by the burying corps 
in those heaps of distorted and mangled 
forms. Of the articles removed from the 
clothing of the dead, that taken from the 
breast-pocket of an unidentified trooper 
was of peculiar interest and appropriateness. 
It was a crumpled and blood-stained sheet of 
foolscap, upon which was written, in studied 
letters, the following verses: 

“Roll, drums, roll! Thunder, cannon! ’tis well! 


Drown the sound of the muffled bell! 
Be your voices alone the hero’s knell! 


A nation’s glory and a nation’s pride, 
With a nation’s welfare ever his guide, 
Amid the hiss of shot and screaming shell, 


And the deadly song that the bullets tell, 
Facing the hurling missiles of hell— 
To have fallen there had become him well! 


But the good, the noble and the brave, 
Betrayed by those he had tried to save. 
Was hurled by Treachery into the grave. 


Silent and stricken, shrouding her head 
In the folds of the flag for which he bled, 
America mourns for the gallant dead. 


Droop, banners! Let thy colors fall! 
For thee and thine he gave his all! 
Droor banner droop! be thou his pall! 


Eminently fitting that ill-starred day were 
those words, and not more applicable to the 
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THE NAMES OF 261 MARTYRS ARE ENGRAVED ON 
THE FOUR SIDES OF THIS MONUMENT. 


occasion for which they were originally 
penned—in memory of General E. R. S. 
Canby, the Lava Beds’ sacrifice to Modoc 
perfidy. This fact I discovered, to my dis- 
appointment, two years later when review- 
ing the files of the “San Francisco Call,” in 
which paper the verses appeared in 1873, 
anonymously. The absence of quotation 
marks, and the further fact that most com- 
panies have their rhymster, inclined me to 
believe the composition on that ghastly 
relic was a creation of the dead soldier, and 
that he was a votary to Calliope as well as 
to Mars. The sixteen officers of the slaugh- 
tered command were buried in a single row, 
with a space of four feet intervening be. 
tween the graves. The remains were wrap- 
ped first in blankets and then wound about 
with long widths of tent canvas, and with 
each body the shell of a discharged cartridge 
containing the name of the officer was 
placed, to make identification positive, 
should the lapse of time destroy other proofs. 
At head of each grave a stake was driven 
flush with the ground, and on each of these 
stakes the full name of the occupant was 
cut with jack-knife by a comrade. Here is 
a list of the officers who, on that calamitous 
June day twenty-five years ago, entered up- 
on eternal furloughs: Lieutenant Colonel 


George A. Custer, brevet major general; 


First Lieutenant W. W. Cook, adjutant, 
brevet colonel; First Lieutenant G. E. Lord, 
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assistant surgeon; Captain Thomas W. Cus- 
ter, brevet lieutenant colonel; Captain G. W. 
Yates, Captain W. W. Keogh, brevet lieuten- 
ant colonels; First Lieutenant A. E. Smith, 
brevet captain; First Lieutenant Donald 
McIntosh, First Lieutenant J. E. Porter, 
First Lieutenant James Calhoun, Second 
Lieutenant Benjamin Hodson, Second Lieu- 
tenant H. H. Harrington, Second Lieutenant 
J. Sturgis, Second Lieutenant W. Van W. 
Reilly, Second Lieutenant J. J. Crittenden, 
Acting Assistant Surgeon J. M. DeWolf. 
The burial squad from Reno’s command was 
unable to identify the bodies of Lieutenants 
Harrington and Porter. With the exception 
of General Custer all were more or less 
mutilated. Respect for the “White Chief’s” 
prowess lingered, even after his soul had 
abandoned its earthly tenement. The fol- 
lowing year General Sheridan sent an expe- 
dition to the Little Big Horn for the purpose 
of finding the remains of the massacred 
band and giving them a burial with proper 
military honors, and a portion of the army 
contingent fund was set apart for that pur- 
pose. Colonel Mike Sheridan, of General 
Sheridan’s staff, was detailed to superintend 
the exhumation. He was accompanied from 
Fort Lincoln, Dakota, by an officer and a de- 
tachment of twenty soldiers of the Seventh 
cavalry—all of whom assisted in the first 
burial of their comrades. It was General 
Custer’s wish, repeatedly expressed during 
his Indian campaigns, that burial be given 


him at West Point should he be killed in the 
service. His wish has been respected, and 
the bones of the dashing leader rest beneath 
a statue of himself in the National Academy 
cemetery. Of the others, some were given 
sepulture in the army cemetery at Leaven- 
worth, some repose in family burial plots, 
but Lieutenant Crittenden sleeps where he 
so nobly fell. This officer’s father, General 
Thomas J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, had 
written to General Sheridan expressing a 
desire that his son’s remains be not molest- 
ed. In his letter he says: “There can be no 
fitter resting place for the true soldier than 
the spot which his blood has hallowed. It 
would be. vandalism to dig up and scatter 
widely the bones of those who have been 
buried as they died, shoulder to shoulder. 
They all perished together, fighting without 
hope, and comradeship thus cemented should 
never be sundered.” 

It probably will never be known who is 
directly responsible for the bullet which 
stole the life of the intrepid commander, al- 
though in the vortex of the fight Custer was 
the last man to fall, and the only one un- 
scalped. This evidently was design rather 
than accident, and proves the reluctance— 
out of respect, or fear—of a possible Ne- 
mesis, which the Indians had regarding 
Custer. This dread of something is also 
confirmed by the unwillingness of him, who- 
soever he be, who fired the fatal shot—the 
only one—to come forward with unequivocal 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ment as the curtain was about to be rung 
down on that savage day. He bore himself 
with reckless bravery during the fight, and 
when the troopers had strewn the field—all 
but the little remnant that clustered around 
their leader—he burst upon them like a 
demon and fired the shot that freed the 
spirit of Captain Tom Custer. 

Sitting Bull, whom General Miles has 
called the “Red Napoleon,” undoubtedly 
planned the human abattoir, and, if he did 
not assume absolute command, directed the 
maneuvers of the Sioux in that fight, which. 
in desperation and fatality, surpassed any 
Indian battle ever fought in the West. 

The snows of January may throw a pall 
of gloom over Arlington, but here they hide 
to some extent the unutterable gloom of 
summer. But the heroes sleep well. Dying 
with a consciousness of duty well performed, 
they rest peacefully here, awaiting the 
clarion notes of the Judgment bugle that 
shall summon them to friend—not foe. 


“The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their deep repose” 

Than summer evening’s latest sigh 

That shuts the rose.”’ 


RALN-IN-THE-FACE. 


evidence and claim the honor (?). In 1881 it 
was my privilege to be formally presented to 
Rain-in-the-Face, to whom is accredited the 
act. To me, -when the charge was bluntly 
made attributing it to him, he would neither 
confirm nor deny its authenticity, but evi- 
dently did not wish to have my mind disa- 
bused of the probable opinion it held that 
he was the particular red hero of that redder 
battle. As evidence of his assumed superior- 
ity, my extended hand was not received until 
I had removed therefrom the glove. On one 
% point, at least, writers agree, and that is he 
certainly killed a Custer. No one has suc- 


UNDER THE BLEACHED BONES OF CAVALRY 
cessfully disputed his melancholy achieve- HORSES THE UNKNOWN LIE. 
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SUNSET. 


Line upon line of glowing crimson bars— 
Revealing faint and opalescent sky: 
And ’neath—the everlasting mountains hoar, 
Their summits crowned with alabaster snows. 
Beyond the far horizon hastes the sun; 

His glowing torch has fired all the land, 

But yet he cannot stop to watch the flames 

Lest he should find his Father’s gates fast shut. 
And now in pity the benignant Night 

Marshals the purple clouds and hanks the fires, 
Then ’stablishes an endless guard of stars, 

And bids them watch until he comes again. 


Salt Lake City, U. 


VALERIA DE MUDE KELSEY. 


FABLE OF THE OVERALLS. 


Once upon a time a Tall man wrote his 
name upon a hotel Register. He made 
signals to the clerk that he was sleepy 
and the clerk motioned the Porter to 
show him a good, cool Room on the 
Eighth floor. When the Tall man got in 
bed he found it occupied bya short Irish- 
man, but he said nothing and went to 
Sleep.. 

Along in the night a horrible Din 
arose. This was followed by a Racket 
and a tremendous Noise. The Irishman 
awoke and realized that the spacious and 
commodious Two-dollar-a-day house was 
on Fire. He made a Spring into a pair 
of Overalls and sped down the Winding 
stairway, leaving the Tall man to his 
Fate. 

But the Tall man presently aroused. 

Sioux Rapids, Ia. 


Hastily he slipped into the only remain- 
ing Overalls and stepped into the eleva- 
tor. As he shot past the Seventh floor 
he observed the Irishman trying to roll 
up his Overalls. Glancing down he saw 
that he had on the Short man’s pants. 
Just then, the Elevator boy, noticing his 
plight, put him off at the sixth floor, 
where he was joined by the Irishman. 
At this moment the Stairs fell in and 
they made a Concerted rush for the next 
elevator. But they could not getin. It 
was a Perilous moment. In such times 
men think Quickly and they Hurriedly — 
changed Breeches. They were then per- 
mitted to descend to Terra Firma, where 
they congratulated each other upon their 
Presence of Mind. 
Moral:—Haste makes waste. 
N. H. CROWELL. 
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Y RANCH is situ- 
j HY ated in the ex- 


treme _ south- 
western part of 
Colorado, not 


far from Para- 
dox Valley, and 


from the Utah 
line, and here 
for many years 
‘I have been en- 
gaged in the 
raising of cattle 
and horses. 

The country is 
made up of a 
wide-stretching plateau from twelve to 
twenty-five miles in extent, with low, rolling 
hills, occasional gulches and sand arroyas, 
and dotted here and there with dense 
bunches of cedar and pinon, affording the 
most perfect shelter and seclusion for 
horses inclined to be wild. 

For three years a beautiful blue, or 
mouse-colored stallion, familiarly called by 
the cowboys “Big Blue,” together with his 
bunch of mares, had successfully eluded our 
many round-ups, notwithstanding that last 
year we gathered and shipped over 800 head 
of these wild horses, many of them not hav- 
ing seen a corral for years. Our mounts 
were the very best, being mostly renegaies, 
which we had captured and broken for the 
purpose, owing to their speed and staying 
qualities. 

We never failed to give “Big Blue” a run 
for his money whenever we ran across him, 
but his superior speed and endurance al- 
ways proved more than a match for our 
best broom-chasers. Broom-chasing is a 
term applied on the range to the chasing of 
these wild horses, whose tails are long and 
sweep the ground, thereby earning the name 
of “brooms.” As a sport or pastime I must 
confess broom-chasing is far more exciting 
and exhilarating than anything I have ever 


BIG BLUE— A WILD HORSE. 


BY H. B. ADSIT. 


but a few miles 


experienced. I have ridden the big-footed 
English hunters after the dogs in the south 
of England, have taken the stone walls, 
hedges and water jumps, have played polo 
and chased mountain lions, but none of them 
is in it with the brooms. We never attempt 
to corral a wild bunch until we have pushed 
it from five to fifteen miles. 

You must always ride well up in order to 
take advantage of the country and to head 
them should they break for the pinons. 
Horses chase horses with far more interest 
than they do dogs or any kind of game; they 
are always alert and eager, and you are also 
intensely interested. 

You jump arroyas, washes and cracks in 
the earth that seem bottomless. You sail 
over fallen timber, and your face is whipped 
and scratched by the scrub oak, but you do 
not feel it. The bunch finally tires; they 
come down to a trot. You circle them, 
crowd them against the long wing from the 
corral; they run wildly along the wing; the 
wings converge towards the gate, and in 
they go. 

Not so,- however, with Big Blue. On the 
contrary we had exhausted every known 
dodge for his capture. On one occasion I 
stationed three men about two miles apart 
on the line of his usual run. I then made a 
wide circle, found him about three miles 
away, and gave him a swift push to No. 1. 
He soon passed him up to No. 2, who was 
instructed to give him every inch of speed 
in his mount, so that No. 3, who was riding 
a fast quarter horse, could drop a tug on him 
as he passed. Everything worked like a 
charm, except that without any apparent 
distress he moved right along towards the 
Sierra La Sals and made a show of every 
one of us. : 

We spent several days digging a huge pit 
in one of his trails, which we carefully cov- 
ered with brush and dirt, thinking he would 
crash through on his first run. We also 


stretched from the branches of the pinons 
in the same trail a dozen lariats with the 
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PHOTO BY O. WESTERMAN. ON LINE COLO. SOUTHERN RY. 


UNEVA LAKE, COLORADO. 
TEN MILE CANON, BETWEEN BRECKENRIDGE AND LEADVILLE. 


loop open. But Blue was foxey. The senses 
of smell and hearing in a wild horse are 
much more acute than in a deer or other 
wild animals, and Blue would apparently 
smell the danger on.the ropes and brush and 
give them a wide berth. 

One day I located his bunch in a draw. I 
remained out of sight and sent one of my 
cowboys to circle them, keeping behind a 
ridge. Long before the boy came in sight 
I knew Blue had winded him, for he stood 
up on his hind legs like a dog for several 
moments, trying to peek over the ridge to 


discover his whereabouts. When finally the * 


boy did appear a blue streak shot out be- 
tween us, his bunch followed and we were 
alone. 

Early in March one of my cowboys came 
in saying: “Boss, I ran right into Big Blue 
again on the divide, and now I’ve quit him 
for good.” All hands were interested as I 
asked what horse he was riding. 

“Jubilee,” he replied, “and you know he 
can give cards,and spades to any four 
legged critter on this ranch from a hundred 
yards to a. hundred miles. Why, old Jube 
can run rings around his bunch of fillies; but 
when old Blue himself gets ready to say 
ta ta, it’s too much like greased lightning 
to suit Jube any, more, and he’s plum dis- 
couraged. The hoss hain’t been foaled yet 
that can pack my weight and step up close 
enough to shake han’s with Big Blue. That’s 
one renegade you'll have to pass up. It’s a 
waste of good oats and good hoss flesh to 
chase him.” 

Some one asked, “How close did you get 
to him?” 

“Well, you see, I was coming in from Bull 
Canon, where the saddle horses run, and 
just as I rode to the top of the divide and 
came out through the pinons, there was Blue 
not a hundred yards away. He was quietly 
feeding, and as I had his wind he couldn’t 
smell or hear me. I took down my rope and 
was under full steam before he saw me, and 
for jest a minute I thought he was my rene- 
gade, but before I got close enough to throw 
he was going along with that piston-rod 
movement, just touching the tops of the 
sage brush. For about two miles I ran him 
a dead hard race, and we made a spread 
eagle of his bunch the first mile. Crossing a 
guich I gained on him. He went into the 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


gulch and Jube jumped it, but just as my 
hopes were rising he seemed to jerk his old 
throttle wide open, and, nonestly, I thought 
I was goin’ backwards, he quit me so quick,” 

Therefore the big blue stallion became a 
regular nightmare. He worried us by day, 
and almost every night as we sat around the 
big fireplace some new scheme for his cap- 
ture was discussed. One April morning 
while riding down near the Paradox rim, | 
saw Big Blue and his bunch grazing about 
half a mile away. It occurred to me right 
then that no one had ever tracked him to 
find his hiding place whenever he disap- 
peared after a chase. Of course we had a 
good reason for never tracking him, as our 
horses were pretty warm and tired after 
giving him a run, and we naturally turned 
towards camp. On this occasion, however, 
I had the day before me, my horse was 
fresh, and a heavy rain during the previous 
night had made the ground soft and tracking 
easy. I concluded to put in the day on his 
trail, and rode slowly out into plain view and 
started towards them. They soon saw me 
and disappeared over the rolling hills to the 
west, Blue in the lead. I was soon swinging 
along on their trail in an easy trot. They 
stopped to graze within three miles, but 
Blue was on the lookout, and they soon dis- 
appeared again. 

The western boundary of our range is 
marked by precipitous cliffs and rim rocks, 
overlooking the Dolores River, and I knew 
the bunch must soon change direction or be 
rim-rocked. Still on their trail, I passed 
through a narrow neck and found myself on 
a long point of land, and as I circled the 
outside I discovered that it was completely 
surrounded by precipitous cliffs, that it was 
probably six miles in circumference and only 
joined to the main land by this narrow neck, 
which was not to exceed 100 feet across. As 
I followed the tracks around this island, 
partially covered with timber, the bunch 
moved ahead of me and passed out through 
the neck. I never. saw them, but their 
tracks were on top of those I made coming 
in, and that told the story. 

It was nearly sundown when I reached 
camp, but my plans had been_completely 
formulated, and in my mind I had captured 
Big Blue. I said nothing until after supper, 
and then as we lit our cigarettes and gath- 
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ered around the fire, I told the boys of my 
discovery, and gave it out as my opinion 
that the horse was just as good as caught. 
I unfolded my plans, which met with hearty 
approval. Three men were to go straight to 
the neck and conceal themselves in the 
timber a few hundred yards away. The 
fourth man was to find Blue and push him 
fast enough to make him leave his bunch, 
and then follow him rapidly to the neck, 
which I was quite sure would be his run. As 
he passed through, the men stationed near 
were to run to the neck and he was our 
prisoner. We could throw up a fence and 
keep him from water, or starve him out, but 
I proposed to run him around the outside 
rim until tired and then rope him. I thought 
it would be quicker and easier, and the horse 
would be in better shape when caught than 
to starve him, and this plan was finally ac- 
cepted. 

I don’t think any one slept very much 
that night; I know I did not, and we were 
all stirring around pretty early next morn- 
ing. I noticed every man was looking over 
his’ sadle, bridle or rope, and giving his 
horse extra attention in the way of oats or 
hay. 

We got an early start from camp, and I 
detailed Carl Hunt (a seventeen-year-old 
boy and a lightweight) to make the circle 
after Blue and push him to the point. The 
rest of us hurried to the neck, ten miles 
away, and took our places on the lee side so 
he couldn’t smell us. We tied a strap 
around each horse’s nose so they could not 
“nicker” as he approached and give us away. 
We had been in position nearly two hours, 
and I was beginning to think our plans had 
miscarried again, when suddenly we heard 
ca-thump, ca-thump, ca-thump, which we rec- 
ognized as the regular hoof-beats from his 
measured stride. In another instant he had 
flashed by us through the neck and was on 
the point. We rushed to the neck and dis- 
mounted to wait for Carl. He appeared 
within thirty minutes, but his horse was 
badly winded and very tired. He had kept 
him in a run under whip and spur for more 
than five miles, but his part had been well 
done, and we told him if we did as well Big 
Blue wouldn’t worry us any more. While 
he and his horse were resting we were busy 
completing our plans. Abundance of dry 


A MAGAZINE 


OF THE WEST. 


pinon and cedar was close at hand, and we 
soon had huge piles dragged into place 
across the neck, waiting for the torch. An 
open grassy park half a mile in extent 
stretched away in front of the neck. I had 
planned that Dalton on Jubilee was to make 
the first run, circling to the left, while we 
guarded the neck. As he brought him 
through the park Bob Quickfall (Broncho 
Bob) on “Messenger” was to take him on 
for the second run, and as Carl on “Peter 
the Great” brought him around for the third 
time I was to move up to the head of the 
park and was expected to run him down with 
“Texas” and drop my string on him. 

As Dalton moved off slowly to take his 
track we touched off the piles of timber be 
hind us, and soon a solid wall of fire and 
smoke was leaping high in the air across 
the neck. 

We led our horses away from the fire 
and waited breathlessly. I looked at my 
watch; forty minutes had passed, and if 
Dalton had connected with’ Big Blue 
they must soon show up. A moment or two 
and we hear the crack of a six-shooter— 
Dalton’s signal to look out. With a bound 
we go into the saddle; then the thunder of 
horses’ feet and Big Blue appears in the 
head of the park, coming at terrific speed 
straight for the neck to escape. For a mo- 
ment it looks as though he would run us 
down and dash through the line of fire. He 
is within sixty feet. We rush together. The 
“bang, bang” of our six-shooters and the 
roaring fires turn him, and as he swerves 
into the trail Broncho Bob is hot after him 
for the second circle. 

Another forty minutes is passed in piling 
more wood on the fires, and then we listen. 
“Bang,” goes Bob’s gun, and we are in the 
saddle. Here he comes again, still strong, 
but what a sight! His beautiful sides are 
white with foam, his nostrils distended and 
red, his eyeballs starting, and his muscles 
and cords standing out like buggy whips. He 
makes no effort to break through this time, 
but gives us a glance as much as to say, “I 
know I’m up against it, but you’ll find me 
game to the end.” 

As he passes, Carl sails after him, and I 
hope it will be the last round. I move up 
to the head of the park, and as I stand in 
the edge of the pinons I draw up both 
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cinches tight, take down my rope and finally 
get into the saddle. Tex is nervously ex- 
cited. It seems an age, and I know Blue 
must be tiring, but at last he comes stag- 
gering into the park, still running, but blow- 
ing hard and showing every sign of distress. 
I finally give Tex his head and in a few 
jumps we are running well up. The noble 


‘fellow makes a last effort to shake us off, 


but I put the diggers into Tex, and we are 
nearly alongside. My rope shoots out after 
him, the throw is a good one, and as the 
loop settles over his head and tightens up 
around his neck I steady my horse and grad- 


ually bring him to his haunches. The blue — 


horse plunges and struggles and screams 
like a human. Another instant and the 
boys are with me. “Swish, swish,” and a 
rope encircles his forelegs. I give him slack 
from my rope, and as he plunges again his 
feet are jerked from under him and he 
measures his length in the sand. Quicker 
than I can write it all four feet are tied to 
gether; his wet heaving sides tell of the 
terrible struggle; and as we walk around 
him we all feel sorry for the fallen hero. 
We look at his mouth and everyone says, 
“Seven years old.” A strong hackamore 
(broncho halter )is soon on his head, the 
rope made fast to my saddle horn, the foot 
ropes are removed, and he jumps to his feet 
a captive. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


We drag him to the nearest tree, tie 
him up short and pull for camp. That night 
the old fire-place listened to every incident 
of the day recounted with keenest pleasure, 
but we soon crawled off to bed and gave 
nature a chance to play her part in the 
game. 

The following morning we saddled up 
two fresh horses and started out to lead in 
our prize. A broncho tied up over night 
will always lead the next morning. We 
found Blue stiff and sore, but after a few 
circles of the park he led up well, and we 
reached the ranch without incident, and 
turned him loose in the big corral. That 
afternoon Dalton saddled him, and the fol- 
lowing day slipped quietly into the saddle. 
The big gate swung open and out he bolted. 
A run of a few yards and down went his 
head, and the side bucks, back bucks, rail 
fences and straight-away pitches would be 
hard to describe. His rider was up there to 
stay, however, and Blue had to take his 
medicine. The “smack, smack” of the heavy 
quirt soon made him forget his side steps, 
and then we saw him take his familiar 
stride, but this time with a man on him. 

He has now been ridden four times; he 
has stopped bucking, and will soon be a re 
spectable member of our horse society. 


Norwood, Colo. 
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AMONG THE QUAKING ASPENS.* 


The writer does not for a moment sup- 
pose that it is not a well-known fact among 
all who have had experience in hunting deer, 
that they often run seventy-five to one hun- 
dred yards after receiving bullet wounds 
of the heart. It is not believed, however, 
that the average individual has the faintest 
idea of the vitality of a buck under such cir- 
cumstances, nor of the physical havoc a 
soft-nosed steel-jacketed bullet is capable of 
producing when fired from a modern small 
caliber rifle. 

Last September, while hunting in Routt 
County, not far from the old Meeker battle- 
field, I had an experience which affords an 
excellent illustration of these points. Leav- 
ing Kellogg’s ranch on Deer Creek early 
one morning, a couple of hours’ ride brought 
me to that section where the divide between 
the Morapis and Deer creeks forms a small 
park by a sudden break in the mountain. 
Stealthily winding my way through one of 


‘The central figure in this 
of North Park, Colo.—“ 


A DEER TALE. 


BY S. D. VAN METER, M.D. 


hoto is none other than that genial, whole-souled Scotchman, Wm. Ma 
gentleman of the old regime.” (3) 


A FAVORITE WATERING PLACE BETWEEN 
NORTH PARK AND STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, 


COLO., ON THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE. 


those beautiful stretches of quaking aspen 
with its giant fern undergrowth, so common 
in that section of the Rocky Mountains, and 
of which the wily black-tail is so fond, I 
came suddenly to an open space in the tim- 
ber, at the farther end of which I saw a fine 
buck and his companion doe. 

Standing there with imposing antlers and 
outstretched neck nibbling acorns from a 
scrub oak, he made a target well calculated 
to precipitate a violent attack of that dan- 
gerous nervous affection commonly called 
“Buck fever.” 

I was hunting with one of those gems of 
sporting rifles, the Savage .303, and was not 
long in getting a bead. At the report of the 
gun, the buck leaped high in the air. With 
the confidence I had in my rifle, and that in- 
describable assurance one has in the bead 
pulled on, I knew perfectly well he was shot 
in the region of the heart. On and on, he 
came as straight for me as though he were 
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CUT NO. 1—PHOTO OF THE MUSHROOMED 
BULLET. 


a mortally-wounded grizzly bent on wreaking 
revenge upon his slayer while a drop of 
life-blood was left in his body. Passing 
within a few feet of the spot where I was 
standing, he ran twenty-five yards beyond 
and fell dead. The distance altogether tra- 


our NO. 2—ANTERIOR VIEW OF HEART, SHOW- 
ING WOUND OF ENTRANCE, 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


versed after being shot was carefully meas- 
ured and found to be eighty-five steps. 
While disemboweling him a terrific 
wound of the liver was noticed, and with a 
little exploration the mush-roomed bullet 
was extracted, the shape of which is shown 
in cut No.1. Tracing the course of the ball, 
it was found to have entered at the point of 
the left shoulder, shattering the scapula or 
shoulder blade, fracturing one rib, then en- 
tering the thoracic cavity, striking the 
anterior aspect of the left ventricle of the 
heart, and completely rupturing that organ, 


CUT NO, 3—POSTERIOR VIEW OF HEART, 
SHOWING WOUND OF EXIT. 


as can be better understood by examination 
of cuts Nos. 2 and 3. From the heart the 
ball penetrated the diaphragm and lodged 
in the liver as above mentioned. 

One would naturally think that the in- 
jury to the liverandshoulder wouldhave been 
sufficient to prevent sucha distance being 
traversed,and it sounds incrediblewhen such 
a wound of the heart asis shown in the 
illustrations was co-existent. 

Nevertheless, the facts as given are the 
absolute truth, and the recent license given 
by our presidential sportsman, Grover Cleve- 
land, to all narrators of tales of rod and 
gun, has not been drawn upon in the least. 

Denver, Colo. 
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WAS IN September of 
a certain year in the 
early ’80s that David 
Helser and I con- 
cluded to go up into 
the Rockies of Brit- 
ish Columbia to hunt 
for grizzlies and car- 
ibou. Dave is on old 
Indian scout and 
hunter, and in one 

“yours truly’—he 
wears his hair long. In extenuation of this 
practice, the only excuse that I can offer is 
that we are either too lazy to go to a barber 
every month, or that our hirsute locks hide 
some scars that might accidentally unmask 
our identity with the authorities. 

When we arrived at Vernon we were the 
objects of much merriment and fun-making, 
the natives of that village being at a loss to 
know whether we were the advance agents 
or the real show itself. Upon learning that 
we were going upon a grizzly hunt we re- 
ceived all kinds of good advice from the 
loungers around the hotel. Some advised us, 
on the sight of our quarry, to pick a tree and 
shoot and then tree; others said we should 
tree first and then shoot, while an old gray- 
haired sage advised us if we came up with a 
grizzly to tree and stay treed. After pur- 
chasing our supplies and hiring four pack- 
horses at Vernon, we packed up hurriedly 
and started for the mountains. The first 
night we camped at the little village of Lum- 
by, and the next morning we began to climb 
the mountains proper. ‘rhe trail was very 
rough in places, leading up onto a vast 
plateau, which reaches from the White Val- 
ley to the Kettle River, 100 miles long by 
about seventy wide. The scenery in places 
Was grand. In little parks below us we saw 
several bands of deer, but failed to get one 
until near evening when Dave dropped a 
yearling with his old Sharps. One of our 
pack animals was named “Fly,” and when 
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we put the deer on her she lived up to her 
name by going down the back trail like a 
runaway train. She would have reached 
home in a short time if Dave’s diamond hitch 
had not unhitched from the deer’s neck, al- 
lowing it to swing under Fly’s belly. Then 
there was trouble, and frying pans, coffee 
pot, hard tack, cartridges, pepper, salt and 
cuss words fairly rained around Fly as she 
flew. At last she came to a tree. She took 
one side and the deer the other. They came 
together on the other side of the tree with 
a chug that shook the ground over in the 
next county. 

It was too dark to proceed by the time we 
had gathered up our scattered supplies, so 
camp was made and the horses tied up. As 
there was no feed for them they kept us 
awake all night by stamping and raising 
Cain generally. Next day we proceeded on 
up the mountains, and the following day ar- 
rived at what is called the Summit Camp, 
which is a pretty little meadow much used 
by mule deer, as was indicated by a plenti- 
tude of sign everywhere. 

On our fourth day out we began to strike 
grizzly signs, which were to be seen all 
around us. At this season (September) griz- 
zlies are usually found on top of the moun- 
tains, hunting for grourd squirrels, which 
are by this time denned up. The grizzly 
goes from hole to hole, and by scent or other 
means knows whether or not there is a squir- 
rel in the hole, and if there is, he digs him 
out. These squirrels are small, and it would 
take several hundred to give a big grizzly a 
square meal, yet they had dug up hundreds 
of acres of ground hunting these tid-bits. It 
looked as if an army of hogs had been 
through the gravel hills. We made our main 
camp near a grove of timber. The nights 


were very cold, as we were about 6,000 feet 
above sea level. Above and below our camp 
were bear and caribou trails used by these 
animals in passing back and forth across the 
barrens, which lay to the northeast of camp. 
We fenced our horses in a small brushy 
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canon. The first day in camp, while Dave 
was cooking dinner, I went out on the bear 
trail about a mile. As I turned a corner of 
the trail I saw the first bear of the trip. He 
also saw me and was over the hill before 
I got a bead on him. 

The next morning, about a mile and a 
half from camp, while traveling on the cari- 
_bou trail, we came to where a large band had 
passed through the night before. They had 
crossed the great barren and were working 
down into the timber. We followed their 
tracks until we came to a large swampy 
place, into which they turned, and while 


going through this place we jumped them.. 


There were some twenty-five or thirty in the 
bunch, and the click, click of their hoofs 
sounded all around us. Dave and I both 
fired at the same time, and both hit the 
same animal, a young bull. We got several 
glimpses of large white-throated bulls as 
they clattered out of the swamp. After skin- 
ning and dressing our game we went to camp 
and got a horse and took most of the meat 
in. 

The next morning was cold and raw, with 
alternate falls of sleet and rain. About 10 
o’clock the weather cleared a little, and as 
our time was limited, we struck out for the 
gravel hills in quest of grizzlies. We had 
made a circuit of about three miles from 
camp, and all around found signs—heaps and 
heaps of dirt and gravel dug from the ground 
—some very fresh. We were going through 
a small grove of pines when I espied a gray- 
ish hunch over the top of the brush in front 
of us. At the crack of the gun a young 
grizzly raised up on his hind legs, whirled 
around once or twice, and fell in a heap. 
We heard several loud, quick snorts, and an 
old she reared up just beyond where the cub 
lay. Dave’s old Sharps roared, and down 
she went with a broken pack; one more shot 
finished her. The cub was several shades 
lighter in color than the old she, and was 
very fat, while i.wze old one was poor, but 
pussessed of fair fur. After skinning out 
the animals we went to camp, and on our 
way jumped.a band of mule deer on their 
way down toward the lower valley for the 
winter. Next morning we tossed up a coin 
to see who would go after the bear hides 
with a horse. Dave lost, so I, taking a lunch 
of hard bread and caribou, left camp for a 
long jaunt, as the day promised fine. Off to 
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the northeast of camp was a great stretch of 
barrens interspersed here and there with 
clumps of pines and mountain cedar. The 
trees were very small, common to the high 
altitude in which we were. I hunted the 
country closely and carefully for miles, but 
beyond seeing dozens of porcupines in every 
little swampy patch, I got no shot. I had 
reached a break in the barrens, which was 
several hundred feet higher than the sur. 
rounding country. Far off on a hillside | 
could see two moving animals, which at first 
I took to be caribou, but as they reached the 
sky-line, I saw they were bear, and big ones, 


_too. I traveled pretty lively until I got to 


the hill. I then slowed down in order to 
get in better shooting trim. As I got over 
the brow of the hill, and less than sixty yards 
away, I saw both grizzlies hard at work dig- 
ging out squirrel holes. Awaiting a favor- 
able chance, I sent a 45-90 into the largest 
one. As I shot he turned and started up the 
hill snapping his jaws and grunting like an 
old hog. I put four more bullets into him. 


- At the fifth shot he stopped and sat down, 


swaying his great head from side to side, 
and then laid down. The other bear had 
merely raised up on his haunches during 
this time. He then dropped down and 
started up the hill in a slow, rolling walk. 
At this moment I discovered that I had but 
one cartridge left, through an oversight in 
leaving camp, having left behind my belt 
of cartridges. The second bear came up on 
the ridge. Getting on top of the ridge he 
turned, reared up and looked down toward 
his mate. The noise made by his snorting 
sounded like the escape pipe on a steamboat, 
and his hair was standing in a ridge from 
rump to ears. By ‘this time I had made up 
my mind to let him go in peace (if, indeed, 
he would) as there was but a small chance 
of killing or crippling him with the one 
cartridge left. He would walk a ways and 
then rear up and look at me in a curious 
manner. He finally started off towards 4 
pine thicket that lay in front of him, every 
little while stopping, rearing up, and looking 
back at me. ~When he got off about 600 


yards he started on a lumbering trot, not 
forgetting, however, to occasionally stop and 
look back. As he lumbered over the last 
gravelly hill I gave a final sigh of relief. As 
my hunting knife was in camp on my belt, 
I tried to cut through the skin of my now 
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dead grizzly with a pen-knife, but it was 
no go, as his hide was half an inch thick and 
as tough as leather. Getting a couple of 
pine poles I hung a rag on each to mark the 
spot, set them up, and made a bee line for 
camp. On arriving there I found Dave rag- 
ing and fuming in apprehension of my safety, 
as he had discovered that I left my cartridge 
belt and knife, and feared that I would get 
into a muss with a bear and get the worst of 
it. Dave heard my story through and then 
listlessly remarked that kind Providence al- 
ways watches over a forgetful fool. He had 
bagged another grizzly cub near where we 
had shot the old one the day before. Get- 


ting a horse ready, we went out and skinned 
the bear and got to camp just at dark. That 
night it snowed about three inches, and look- 
ed like more might follow, so we concluded 
to go lower down, where there was a better 
place for the horses to feed. We accord- 


ingly broke camp the next morning and 
camped that night near Lobel Mountain, 
where we put in two days hunting caribou, 
getting a fine big bull. 

It was getting decidedly colder, and there 
were prospects of a big snowfall near at 
hand, so we concluded to strike out for 
Lumby and Vernon. It was lucky we did, 
as it snowed all the next day and night, and 
turned into rain as we got out of the higher 
mountains. When we arrived at Vernon we 
had two caribou head and four grizzly hides 
to show for our trip. That night, when the 
big grizzly hide was unrolled and stretched 
out to full size, the old gray-haired sage, 
after he had heard the story of the killing 
from Dave, put out his hand and said: “Bub, 
shake; the drinks are on the old man this 
time, for sure!” 

Kamilche, Wash. 
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| SONG OF THE HOLLY 


BY HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN. 


The snow, the stars, the sleighbells’ chime, 
The childish voices singing, 
Bespeak the cheer of this glad time, 
If bells were not a-ringing. 
“Let’s off for the woodlands 
A band blythe and merry! 
What would be old Christmas, 
With no holly-berry? 
Sing ho! for the holly, 
And Kris Kingle jolly!” 


The lights, the dance, the misletoe 
Are for the sentimental; 
The belle, the beau—all these we know 
Are merely incidental. 
“But Christmas was made for 
The children; and merry 
Kris Kringle were lost, were 
There no holly-berry. 
Sing ho! for the holly, 
And Kris Kingle jolly!” 
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CONFESSION. 


BY A. H. KETCHAM, D..D. S. 


FACTof my 
*| returning from 
a hunting trip 
with two fresh 
bear skins in 
my possession 
the past fall 
naturally called 
for an explana- 
tion. To the 
question, often 
repeated, “How 
did you get 
them?” the re- 
ply, “Oh, I was 
out with Guide 
Homer Goff, of Meeker, and his pack of bear 
and lion dogs,” answered very well. But 
when such questions as, “Did you. tree 
them?” “How far did you run them?” “Did 
they put up a good fight?” etc., were fired at 
me, a smile could not be repressed in answer- 
ing, and the questioner, if an experienced 
sportsman, would grow suspicious. 


When ye editor asked for an account, the 
reply was, “Am not good enough a liar, so 
perhaps a confession will be in order.” So 
here it is: 

A year ago, Dr. Harvie, of Nova Scotia, 
and the writer, were out with Homer Goff, 
and ran a silver-tip bear. There was a fair 
snow for trailing, but his bearship, when 
pressed by the dogs, chose such a tangled 
mass of fallen timber through which to run in 
his course down the mountain side, that we 
were obliged to leave our horses and follow 
on foot. Soon the bear was at bay and two of 
the dogs “knocked out,” and as we came in 
sight the animal gave us the slip. The chase 
continued until darkness compelled us to 
give it up. 

So this year Homer said, “We will fix 
them by setting a trap, and running them, 
too, if some snow falls.” 

That decided, Homer looked for sign, and 
the morning after my arrival we set out, 
leading a pack horse loaded with a forty- 
pound trap. About twelve miles from the 
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ranch (which is some twelve miles southeast 
of Meeker), we found in a deep gorge the 
bait, the carcass of a cow, upon which a bear 
was feeding. 

Making:a log pen, something like the cor- 
ner of a New England rail fence, with the 
carcass up in the corner, a toggle was cut, 
a section of an aspen tree weighing nearly 
200 pounds, and two grooves cut across the 
center to receive the arms of an U-shaped 
iron, which when slipped through the ring of 
trap chain was fastened to a log by tighten- 
ing up a bolt running through holes in end 
of arms. 

The chain was hardly as long as the trap, 
which had about sixteen inches spread of 
jaws, with steel teeth interlocking. The 
springs and jaws were strong enough to 
easily break the leg bones of a bear, steer 
or man. 

The log toggle was placed across opening 
to pen, so a bear would be obliged to step 
over it and into the trap, which was just be- 
yond toward the bait. Homer screwed a 
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clamp down onto one spring, so it would not 
touch jaws of the trap; then placing a small 
horseshoe over it to keep it compressed, re- 
moved the clamp and used it on the other 
spring, which, when compressed, allowed the 
jaws to open, when the tongue and pan were 
set, with a notched twig beneath the pan. 
The office of the notched twig was to sup- 
port the pan so the trap would not be sprung 
if a fox stepped upon it, but to break when 
a heavier animal, like a bear, stepped upon 
the pan. Then, with great skill, Homer cov- 
ered the trap with weeds, concealing it en- 
tirely. The last thing was to lay some logs 
on top of the pen, and put a pole, supported 
at either end by stakes crossed, in front of 
the pen, to keep cattle out. This had taken 
half a day, and as a result we reached the 
ranch late that night. 

Monday morning found us on our way to 
the trap. When seven or eight miles from 
the ranch, Homer’s trained eyes detected 
the faint imprint of a bear’s foot in the dirt, 
and we saw near by the carcass of a steer 


MUSHROOM OF BULLET THAT KILLED DR. KETCHAM’S BEAR. 


IT ENTERED THE ANIMAL AT POINT OF SHOULDER AND 
LODGED BENEATH SKIN DIAGONALLY ACROSS THE BODY, 


BREAKING SHOULDER, 
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which had been turned over since we passed. 
Eating a lunch of fried chicken sandwiches 
at a spring one-half mile from the trap, we 
hurried on, reaching the gorge in a short time, 
leading our horses on account of the difficult 
trail. Homer, who was in the lead, suddenly 
stopped and exclaimed: “There he is!” 
Looking down into the gloom cast by the 
tall spruce timber, I could make out the 
form of a huge black fellow, who, when I 
called out, “Well, how do you do,” suddenly 
made a grand rush (away from us). A .303 
bullet behind the shoulder from my Savage 
at forty yards stopped him. The fighting 
dogs, who were with us that day, rushed in, 
but found little to do. 

The bear was a large jet black male. He 
had smashed down the pen, carrying some 
of the logs fifty yards down the gorge, where 
we found him, and dragging that heavy tog- 
gle and trap on the right hind leg, which was 
broken well above the foot. We spent all 
the afternoon skinning out the carcass. He 
was very fat, so we could only turn the car- 
cass over by using poles for levers. The 
work of skinning over, we reset the trap. It 
was another late home-coming at the ranch 
that night; made later by the delay caused 
in repacking the buckskin pony after he had 
bucked off his pack, including the bear-skin. 
Our own weary frames asserted their feel- 
ings by our relapsing into sundry semi-dozes, 


out of which we were repeatedly brought 
back to earth by the plunges and pitches ex- 
ecuted by our saddle-horses in traveling the 
rough and rocky trail. 

“Never mind,’ said Homer next day, 
when he realized my ambition to take home 
the skin of something better than a trapped 
bear, “we will have some snow soon, and 
get one with the dogs.” So he prayed for 
snow, but, though the wind was trying hard 
to bring up a storm, the Colorado sunshine 
came regularly each morning. Then he used 
some choice cowboy adjectives invented es- 
pecially for outlaw horses and refractory 
steers, which caused the sun to blush and 
hide its face. 

Thursday morning we were on the trail 
leading a string of pack horses loaded with 
provisions and light camp equipage, the 
dogs—hounds, shepherds and curs—bringing 
up the rear. We made camp near the spring. 
We visited the trap, finding it empty, and 
put in the rest of the day and the following, 
looking for fresh signs, finding. considerable. 
Saturday we got a medium-sized cinnamon 
who had had cubs; the pelt only measured 
six feet. 

Sunday found us at the ranch again, en- 
joying one of Katie’s (Homer’s wife) splen- 
did dinners, thus fortifying ourselves against 
the trip to Rifle on the morrow, for the time 


was up, and our hunt necessarily brought to 
a close. 


HOMER GOFFP’S CABIN. 
Showing the bear skins and Hunters who killed them. 
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“AN OLD MAN IN TATTERED BUCKSKIN, HIS LONG GRAY HAIR FLY- 


ING FROM BENEATH AN OLD BEAVER 
OLD HUDSON BAY GUN, POWDER HOR 
FRINGES FLAPPING IN THE AIR.” 


SKIN CAP, IN HIS RIGHT HAND AN 
N, BULLET POUCH, ETC., AND LONG 
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BEAVER DICK. 


BY E. 8S. PAXSON. (SEE ILLUSTRATION ON OPPOSITE PAGE.) 


In Mr. E. S. Paxson, the author of the precedin 
est has a genius of which Americans can well feel proud. He has spent nearly al 


article and brush sketch eccompony ing it, 
s life in the 


West and a great portion of it on the frontier, among the Indians, and amidst the exciting scenes of 
the early Western days. His knowledge of the Indian, and a study of his environment; his adven- 
tures during the Nez Perces war, and the spirit of imagination within his soul, together with.a tal- 
ent for drawing and a feeling for color, led him to attempt an historical subject; and “Custer’s Mas- 
sacre,” which has been exhibited in many of the leading cities of the Union, was the result. Since 
then Mr. Paxson has devoted himself entirely to the painting of Indian scenes, delighting in repre- 


senting them in action rather than by portrait. 
line is 


ONTANA Territory 
during the month of 
August, 1877, was in 
the throes of the 
wildest uproar. Ru- 
mors both wild and 
substantial, were 
continually afloat of 
“Injuns” andthe 
desolation they 
were wreaking. Out- 

lying ranchers were scurrying here and 

there for news of the redskins, stage lines 

and freight outfits were at a standstill, 

and local traffic generally demoralized. 
The fight at Big Hole, where Chief 

Joseph so nearly succeeded in duplicat- 

ing the tragedy on the Little Bighorn the 

year previous, defined the route of the 
doughty chieftain. To get out of the 
country his route must be confined to 
that section lying along the Eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains toward the 
south. It was then that the lone ranch- 
man and his family made rendezvous at 
the various improvised forts along the 
valleys of Beaverhead and Redrock riv- 
ers. Many a lone ranch-house to this 
day bears strong evidence of the staying 
qualities of its sturdy owner, who gath- 
ered his little family about him, and with 
his faithful rifle poked through hastily 
constructed port-holes in the huge logs, 
bravely prepared to “stand ’em off.” 
“Gov.” Pallinger and Major Reed were 
busy rustling their stock aud stage out- 
fits down the line, out of the way of the 
Indians, and asa result it was two long 
weeks ere the blushing red sides of the 
old stage-coach “Helena” were again seen 
to glitter through the grinning and 
dusty sage. Then the alkali dust arose, 
leaving a long, white, snake like trail be- 
hind the old coach, with its jerky, bob- 
bing hulk swinging and swaying from 


One of his most noteworthy achievements in this 
The Last Shot,” showing an Indian turning in his saddle and sending a parting shot at his 
pursuers—a very difficult subject to properly portray.—ED.] 


side toside. There she was, loaded to the 
guards with lony delayed messages of 
love and sorrow, and thirteen passengers 
hanging onto the edges. “Little Dock” 
was “slinging the braid,” with “Gov.” on 
top, his bald head glistening in the de- 
clining sun, swinging his old sombrero 
and whooping ’em up like a wild man. 
Those were great days, indeed. 

About ten days after the fight on the 
Big Hole, Old Bob, Dick W. and he who 
I will call “Sam” (who were on a private 
scouting trip for cattlemen) made a camp 
on a small willow fringed stream north 
of Market Lake, Idaho. Justin the edge 
of evening a “heap big” dust was seen to 
arise to the south. Dick, picking up his 
rifle, went to a rise of ground and took a 
long and cautious look. Turning sud- 
denly he came down on all fours, exclaim- 
ing “Injuns!” All scattered for high 
groundtoreconnoiter. As near ascould 
be made out the strangers were a party 
going toward the lake, having very evi- 
dently come in from the valley to the 
west. Knowing “Major Jim” to bea ren- 
egade Bannock and that some of his fol- 
lowers were on the prowl, it was thought 
to be him, as Joseph and his Nez Perces 
were still supposed to be to the north. 
The Bannocks, under Chief Ten Dog were 
generally faithful and proved to be brave 
and efficient scouts. 

As the country is here low and flat, 
with broken ridges leading to the range 
of mountains on either side, a change of 
camp was deemed advisable by the trio 
of whites. The little white mare was 


. therefore quickly packed with tee-pee, 


tin pots and kettles, and, leading the 
saddle horses by the long lariats through 
the low willows to the north for about 
two miles, a halt was made. “Jersey Lil” 
was unpacked, while the other horses, 
with loosely cinched saddles, were left 
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to stand at the picket pin. We remained 

on guard for shifts of three hours each 
through the night. The camp was dis- 
turbed only by the occasional howl of 
wolf or bark of coyote. 

As morning dawned each went on a 
still hunt alone. Away down in the val- 
ley was to be seena great commotion. 
Indians on their ponies were flitting here 
and there, with flashes of light darting 
from their arms and equipments, send- 
ing a halo of dust, which, tipped by the 
brightly rising sun, looked like a golden 
mist against the dark shadows of the 
distant mountains. Soon in a long con- 
tinuous line they moved off toward the 
northeast, and were finally lost amid the 
rolling hills. 

After a consultation of some length, 
our little party decided on keeping to the 
hills to thenorth. After traveling about 
fifteen miles we came out on the stage 
road, where, upon a small stream a camp 
was made. While eating the remains of 
an antelope, a lone’man who was a scout 
separated {from his command, came in. 
Through him it was learned that Joseph 
had crossed the stage road north of the 
divide and that a fight had followed on 
Camas Creek. The Indians seen the 
night before proved to be S. G. Fisher, 
chief of scouts, and his Indians, who were 
then on their way to join Gen. Howard, 
which they did on the north fork of the 
Snake. 

On the second day our camp was made 
on the east side of the range, in the 
hills, where now is Monida, the point on 
the railroad from which the stage line 
runs to the Yellowstone National Park. 
Towards evening some shots were heard 
away up the range. Perhaps half a mile 
away a man ona horse appeared in full 
jump, his arms swinging and hair flying. 
Close in his rear, coming like the wind, 
was seen two bucks stripped to breech- 
clout and mocassins. Now and then 
smoke in little puffs would roll from the 
arms of the pursuers, while the signifi- 
cant pop! pop! pop! vibrated sharply 
through the hills. 

“ Le’s head ’em off ” said old Bob. “Le’s,” 
said Dick; “here goes”. Spreading out 
a few shots at long range they sped up 
the sage-brush slope. The stranger was 
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seen to suddenly jerk his horse to the - 


left and came straight down the hill on 
the jump. The Indians, whirling, made 
for the timber above. 

I can see him now, an old pinto horse 
stumbling down the rough hill through 
the dusty sage, in an old rusty saddle, 
on his back an old man in tattered buck- 
skin, long gray hair flying from beneath 
an old beaver skin cap, in his right hand 
an old Hudson Bay gun, powder horn, 
bullet pouch, etc., and long fringes flop- 
ping in the air. : 

“ Beaver Dick! by gosh!” says old Bob. 
And so it was. “Yep, hits me,” says he 
in his quaint and quiet drawl. “Settin’ 
traps. Injun cum long—lifted ole Jim, 
and all beaver I cached in brush with 
Pol. Madea line and sneakedit. Mager 
Jim, I reckon, and his damned Injun 
cusses.” 

Beaver Dick was one of those old time 
trappers, who, in his youth had lived bet- 
ter days—a harmless, quaint, droll old 
man who wants little and had settled 
down toa happy nomadic life, married 
a Bannock woman, raised a family and 
among the wilds of the Tetons and Jack- 
son’s Hole had staked his claim. Here, 
in years gone by, Carson, Bridger, Fitz- 

patrick and many others of the old 
knights of trap and rifle had their ren- 
dezvous and lived in barbaric splendor. 
It is perhaps because the haunts of com- 
rades long since gone reminded him 
still of the wild, happy days, and their 
spirits still kept him company in his 
lonely rambles up and down the raging 
streams, which, in those old days were 
so rich with beaver, that he remained. 

Dick waa a famous guide and hunter, 
as can be attested by many sportsmen 
from the East and abroad who have been 
there with him on many a famous hunt. 
The mountain, hill and prairie was to 
him an open book, whose pages he read 
with reverent thought and intelliyence. 
At the time of which I write he retained 
many of the traits and odd ways of the 


old mountain men, being simple, reliable 
and honest in his humble way. 

I never saw him again, but I have be- 
fore me his “picter” taken a few months 
before he “went under.” His rifle is still 
and the old traps rusty; under the trees, 


upon the grassy slope of the old Tetons, 


he sleeps, where once the elk, deer and 
bear did sleep and the “Injun cusses” 
whooped and yelled. 
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SOME FISHLESS FISHING. 


BY HUGH STANTON. 


|IROM December 
until May my 
spirit sat in 
sack-cloth. A 
strange dis- 
content seem- 
ed to have tak- 
en possession 
of me. I know 
now of course 
that I wanted 
to goa-fishing, 
but then one 
always knows 
these things 
too late. I read all I could find about 
fishing, talked with every fisherman who 
would let me talk to him about myself, 
learned to lie and exaggerate with an 
artistic “savoir faire” that surprised and 
delighted even my most intimate ac- 


quaintances, and as soon as I felt quali- 


fied to begin my fishing adventures, as 
I called them, I went to Littleton one 
dreary, cloudy afternoon in the spring 
and walked several long uphill miles to 
“Bowles Lake” to try my luck at black- 
bass fishing. The day was a perfect day 
for bass. Itconformed to all the require- 
ments of the text-books on such subjects, 
and I trolled energetically all afternoon, 
catching no fish, though I learned to 
troll beautifully. What difference did it 
make to me if the fish didn’t know they 
were being angled for according to Prime, 
Van Dyke, Murray and all other authori- 
ties. They were to be pitied, not blamed, 
for their ignorance. They had lived all 
their lives in the suburbs of Littleton, so 
what could be expected. I fished with 
every bass-lure I possessed, tried every 
fly in my plethoric fly-book, even sank so 
low as to use a live minnow, but all to no 
purpose. I strained my sacred and pro- 


“THE STREAM HERE IS VEKY SWIFTZAND WET.” 
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fane vocabulary until the Recording 

Angel must have been tired and discour- 
aged at the immense amount of “debit” 
entries coming against my already “over- 
drawn” account. 

There was a little excitement when I 
came to pay the boatman, although it 
was allon his part. I paid him what he 
asked, for it looked like a good boat, and 
I felt I was getting a bargain. 

“T will send a man over from Littleton 
to get the boat, sometime during the 
next week,” I said, after paying him the 
money. 

“What boat?” he asked, with just a lit- 
tle more warmth than I expected. 

“Why the boat I just bought from you, 
the Irene,” I replied, pointing to the ob- 
ject in question. 

“You aint bought no boat from me you 
four-eyed galoot; you paid me the rent 
for a boat for three hours, and you still 
owe me for a pail of minnows, you swind- 
lin’, long-legged——.” 

He was evidently getting excited, so I 
came away. 

Returning to Littleton, I succeeded af- 
ter a weary search in finding a good 
Samaritan who for the paltrysum of fifty 
cents gave me a bounteous, ideal sup- 
per, consisting of some imitation milk 
and two forlorn looking “jumbles.” Com- 
ing into Denver on the train, I lied flu- 
ently all the way about four-pound bass 
and spoke in a careless way of the box of 
nice ones in the baggage car whichI was 
taking home to my admiring friends. 
All the fishermen I knew about did this 
and I did not intend to forget my early 
spring knowledge. 

This experience “held me” fora little 
while, and I contented myself with pur- 
suing my precious little volume of Sir 
Izaak’s philosophy until sometime, some- 
where I became infected with the “trout- 
fishing” fever. Infected is the word. In 
vain were prayers and tearful entreaties 
of friends and thoughtful counselors. I 
began to haunt the streets on which the 
stores were that retailed fishing tackle. 
After a few days I stopped brazenly and 
looked with hungry eyes in at the win- 
dows, then throwing all shame to the 
winds in the abandonment of my awful 
passion I walked boldly into the store, 
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“just to look around,” I said, but like the 
fools spoken of by Goldsmith: 
“T came to rubber, and remained to pay.” 

With what feelings of mingled remorse 
and despair I recall the supreme triumph 
of my infection, when I remember sacri- 
ficing without a pang, my wife’s fond 
dream ofanewspring gown,and with only 
a passing spasm my wish for a fine set of 
Dickens I had seen a short time before, 
and which at that time I was sensible 
enough to know I[ could not afford to buy 
and came forth from the haunt of the 
siren carrying an outfit of fishing tackle 
and paraphernalia whici: in my feverish 
state I believed to be complete. 

I subsequently learned from the lo- 
quacious salesman that I needed some 
ninety-seven other articles before I could 
hope to contend with that artful antag- 


onist, the rainbow, or even the little . 


brook trout. Thus it came to pass that 
the first Sunday I could get away to go 
up the Platte, I looked for all the world 
like the dummy that stood for so many 
months in the window of a local sport- 
ing goods house. As I went through the 
Union Depot the clicking of kodak shut- 
ters sounded like the telegraph instru- 
ments in a train despatcher’s office. I 
heard remarks like these: 

“That’s Wallihan.” “No, ’tisn’t, it’s 
a fisherman.” “Looks like Roosevelt.” 
“Why? Just because he wears glasses?” 
“He'll have to hurry.” 

But I smiled benignly, and passed 
along puffing a crooked stemmed pipe 
that a friend told me was the kind “all 
fishermen smoked,” and which was rap- 
idly making me sea-sick. I strode along 
as proudly as my new wading pants 
would permit (and by the way if you 
want to find out if there is any pride in 
you, just walk through the depot dressed 
according to the directions of a really 
competent sporting goods salesman). 
After a long ride which was particularly 
hot and uncomfortable to me, encased as 
I was in my heavy canvas clothes, we 
parted company, the other liars and my- 
self, at Cliff. I find by reference to my 
Webster’s unabridged, that a “cliff” is a 
kind of “bluff.”. My, my! but that old 
lexicographer and the modern man of 


. brains who named the town of Cliff were 


all right. 
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A MAGAZINE 


I went a few yards up the river and 
commenced to fish, now, as always, ac- 
cording to rule. I stepped ona “rolling 
stone” which had proven the fallacy of 
the old adage and had “gathered moss” 
and——but why intrude such heart-rend- 
ing facts in this sunshiny magazine? 
Let me say at this point the stream is 
very swift and wet. 

With the kind, tho’ I thought at the time 
too mirthful, assistance of some fisher- 
men who were passing I was rescued 
from my perilous and exceedingly damp 
predicament, and with great difficulty 
extracted from my wading pants, and 
divested of my canvas coat and my 
sweater (the river had taken my “sou’- 
wester hat” some minutes before). Just 
then the evening train came tearing 
down the canon, loaded with frivolous, 
feathered-brained idiots of all three sex- 
es, masculine, feminine and neuter, and 
when I say that as they passed me they 
were screaming and yelling, I mean that 
they were screaming and yelling. 

I tried to put on my justly celebrated 
wading pants again—say did you ever 
try to get into a wet pair of wading 
pants?—then I traded them to a “track 
walker” who happened along for a pair 
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of what had once been “overalls” and 
went my way sadly to the first farmhouse 
which the dogs would let me approach 
and begged with all the eloquence at my 
command for lodging for the night. Af- 
ter considerable talk, and depositing a 
five-dollar bill as an evidence of good 
faith, l was reluctantly given permission 
to sleep in the barn, for as the ‘lady of 
the house” said: “Thur want nawthin’ 
thur fer ’im to steal, nohow.” 


Oh the distrustfulness of these “simple 
country folk.” As I went toward my 
humble yet welcome shelter I glanced 
back and saw “mein host” biting the 
five-dollar bill to see if it was genuine! 
The next morning after a hearty break- 
fast, and cheered within with a few drops 
of the “stuff that killed gran’pa” and the 
stimulating thought that the end of this 
day would see me comfortably bathed 
and cosily tucked into a clean bed in my 
own house, I sallied forth to whip the 
stream again. It needed whipping, 
surely. 

The last words of my host were: “Eff 
ye don’t ketch trout thur by them rocks, 
then I’m a jack-rabbit.” 

I sent the following telegram the next 
day from Denver: 

“Silas Prendergast, Cliff, Colo. 
“YOU, sir, are a jack-rabbit. Ican 
prove it.” THE STRANGER. 

Denver, Colo. 
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HURING September, 
»} 1891, with my ranch- 
partner, Ferguson, 
I made an elk hunt 
in northwestern Wy- 
oming among the 
Shoshone Mount- 
ains, where they join 
the Hoodoo and Ab- 
soraka ranges. There 
is no more beautiful 
game country in the 
United States. It is a park land, where 
glades, meadows, and high mountain 
pastures break.the evergreen forest; a 
forest which is open compared to the 
tangled density of the woodland farther 
north. It is a high, cold region of many 
lakes and clear rushing streams. The 
steep mountains are generally of the 
rounded form so often seen in the ranges 
of the Cordilleras of the United States; 
but the Hoodoos, or Goblins, are carved 
in fantastic and extraordinary shapes, 
while the Tetons,a group of isolated rock 
peaks, show a striking boldness in their 
lofty outlines. 

This was one of the pleasantest hunts 
lever made. As always in the mount- 
ains, save where the country is so rough 
and densely wooded that one must go 
a-foot, we had a pack-train, and we took 
a more complete outfit than we had ever 
before taken on such a hunt, and so trav- 
eled in much comfort. Usually when 
in the mountains I have merely had one 
companion, or at most a couple, and two 
or three pack ponies, each of us doing 
his share of the packing, cooking, fetch- 
ing water, and pitching the small square 
of canvas which served asa tent. In it- 
self packing is both an artand a mystery, 
and a skillful professional packer, versed 


“in the intricacies of the “diamond hitch,” 


packs with a speed which no non-profes- 
ional can hope to rival, and fixes the 
side packs and top packs with such scien- 
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AN ELK HUNT AT TWO-OCEAN PASS, WYO. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


tific nicety, and adjusts the doubles and 
turns of the lash-rope so accurately, that 
everything stays in place under any but 
the most adverse conditions. Of course, 
like most hunters, I can myself in case 
of need throwa “diamond hitch” after 
a fashion, and pack on either the off or 
near side. Indeed, unless a man can 
pack it is not possible to make a really 
hard hunt in the mountains, if alone, or 
with onlyasinglecompanion. The mere 
fair-weather hunter, who trusts entirely 
to the exertion of others, and does noth- 
ing more than ride or walk about under 


favorable circumstances, and shoot at . 


what somebody else shows him, is a 
hunter in name only.- Whoever would 
really deserve the title must be able at 
a pinch to shift for himself, to grapple 
with the difficulties and hardships of 
wilderness life unaided, and not only to 
hunt, but at times to travel for days, 
whether on foot or on horseback, alone. 
However, after one has passed one’s no- 
vitiate, it is pleasant to be comfortable 
when the comfort does not interfere with 
thesport, and although a man sometimes 
likesto hunt alone, yet often it is well to 
be with some old mountain hunter, a 
master of woodcraft, who is a first-rate 
hand at finding game, creeping up on it, 
and tracking it when wounded. With 
such a companion one gets much more 
game, and learns many things by obser- 
vation instead of by painful experience. 
On this trip we had with us two hunt- 
ers, Tazewell Woody and Elwood Hofer, 
a packer who acted as cook, and a boy to 
herd thehorses. Of the latter, there were 
twenty, six saddle animals and fourteen 
for the packs—two or three being spare 
horses, to be used later in carrying the 


elk-antlers, sheep-horns, and other tro- 


phies. 

Starting a day’s journey south of Heart 
Lake, we traveled and hunted on the east- 
ern edge of the great basin, wooded and 
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mountainous, wherein rise the headwa- 
ters of the mighty Snake river. There 
was not so much as a spotted line—that 
series of blazes made with the axe, man’s 
first highway through the hoary forest— 
but this we did not mind, as for most of 
the distance we followed well worn elk 
trails. The train traveled in Indian file. 
At the head, to pick the path, rode tall, 
silent old Woody, a true type of the fast 
vanishing race of game hunters and In- 
dian fighters, a man who had been one 
of the California forty-niners, and who 
ever since had lived the restless, reckless 
life of the wilderness. Then came Fer- 
guson and myself, then the pack animals 
strung out in line, while from the rear 
arose the varied oaths of our three com- 
panions, whose miserable duty it was to 
urge forward the beasts of burden. 

For two days our journey was unevent- 
ful, save that we came on the camp of a 
squaw-man—one Beaver Dick*— an old 
mountain hunter, living in a skin tepee, 
where dwelt his comely Indian wife and 
half-breed children. He had quite a 
herd of horses, many of them mares and 
colts; they had evidently been well treat- 
ed and came up to us fearlessly. 

The morning of the third day of our 


journey was gray and lowering. Gusts - 


of rain blew in my face as I rode at the 
head of thetrain. It still lacked an hour 
of noon, as we were plodding up a valley 
beside a rapid brook running through 
narrow willow flats, the daro forest crowd- 
ing down on either hand from the low 
foothills of the mountains. Suddenly 
the call of bull elk came echoing down 
through the wet woodland on our right, 
beyond the brook, seemingly less than 
half a mile off, and was answered by a 
faint, far-off call from a rival on the 
mountain beyond. Instantly halting the 
train, Woody and I slipped off our horses, 
crossed the brook, and started to still- 
hunt the first bull. 

It was very exciting as we crept toward 
the great bull,and the challenge sounded 
nearer and nearer. While we were still 
at some distance the pealing notes were 
like those of a bugle, delivered in two 


(*This interesting western character is the sub- 


ect of an article and sketch in this number by 
Mr. E. S. Paxson, of Butte, Mont.—ED.] 
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bars, first rising, then abruptly falling; 
as we drew nearer they took on a harsh 
squealing sound. Each call made our 
veins thrill; it sounded like the cry of 
some huge beast of prey. At last we 
heard the roar of the challenger not 
eighty yards off. Stealing forward three 
or four yards, I saw the tips of the horns 
through a mass of dead timber and young 
growth, and I slipped to one side to get 
a clean shot. Seeing us, but not making 
out what we were, and full of fierce and 
insolent excitement, the wapiti bull 
stepped boldly toward us with a stately, 
swinging gait. Then he stood-motion- 
less, facing us, barely fifty yards away, 
his handsome twelve-tined antlers tossed 
aloft, as he held his head with the lordly 
grace of his oind. I fired into his chest, 
and as he turned I raced forward and 
shot him in the flank; but the second 
bullet was not needed, forthe first wound 
was mortal,and he fell before going fifty . 
yards.. 

’ The dead elk lay among the young 

evergreens. The huge, shapely body 

was set on legs that were as strong as 

steel rods, and yet slender, clean, and 

smooth; they were in color a beautiful 

dark brown, contrasting well with the 

yellowish color of the body. The neck 

and throat were garnished with a mane 

of long hair; the symmetry of the great 

horns set off the fine, delicate lines of the 

noble head. He had been wallowing, as 

elk are fond of doing, and the dried mud 

clung in patches to his flank; a stab in 

the haunch showed that he had been 

overcome in battle by some master bull 

who had turned him out of the herd. 

We cut off the head, and bore it down 
to the train. The horses crowded to- 
gether, snorting, with their ears pricked 
forward, as they smelt blood. \.’e also 
took the loins with us, as we were out of 
meat, though bull elk in the rutting sea- 
son is not very good. The rain had 
changed to a steady downpour when we 
again got under way. Two or three 
miles farther we pitched camp,inaclump 
of pines on a hillock in the bottom of the 
valley, starting hot fires of pitchy stumps. 
before the tents, to dry our wet things.— 
From “The Wilderness Hunter,” pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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WAS storm-stayed at the 
inn of the Three Golden 
Palms, at Kufstein, in 
the Tyrol. It had been 
snowing for two full 
days and the storm 
showed no signs of 
‘abatement. For two 
months I had been leis- 
urely journeying from 
village to village in this 
wierdly picturesque 
country of the Eastern 
Alps, sketching and 
seeking inspiration for 
writing. The influence 
of the storm had lost to 
me all inclination for 

serious work and I welcomed the society 

of the few persons who ventured through 
the snow to the “Gastzimmer” of my inn. 

The third morning I was lounging sleep- 

ily in my chair, when I was aroused by 

the entrance of a stranger. He was a 

short man of sturdy build, small but 

piercingly keen eyes looked out from 
shaggy brows, the cheek bones were high 
and fleshless, and the face was hard and 
scarred as though the owner might be 
the hero of a hundred battles. He had 
on a heavy coat of frieze, leather trous- 
ers reaching scarcely below the knees, 
gray woolen stockings and stout heavy 
shoes. His small green felt hat with 
three plumes of the golden eagle stuck 
jauntily under the band at the side, told 
of ‘a victorious encounter with the king 
bird of the mountains. When he told 
me his name, Fritz Glockner, I recognized 
in him the most celebrated “Gamejager,” 
or chamois stalker, in all that region. 
Shut in by the storm, for the wind was 
blowing a gale, by night we were old ac- 
quaintances and fastfriends. He related 
to me many thrilling experiences which 
had fallen to him in the pursuit of that 
fleetest and keenest of antelopes, the 
chamois. There is no more dangerous 


CHAMOIS STALKING IN THE TYROL 
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or adventurous sport than chamois stalk- 
ing. This rare and little known animal 
frequents the most inaccessible peaks 
and remote valleys of the Alps. A full 
grown chamois weighs from forty to 
eighty pounds. : In colora dusky yellow- 
ish brown, as winter approaches it be- 
comes darker. The hair along the back- 
bone is very long and furnishes the 
“gamsbart” or beard of the chamois 
with which the hunters adorn their hats. 
Its hoofs resemble those of a sheep, but 
are longer, more pointed, and very much 
harder. More agile than any deer, for its 
size, the chamois has wonderful strength. 
It has alsoa marvellous power of balanc- 
ing the body so that it will frequently 
jump twenty feet down a sheer precipice, 
alighting on a point of rock not larger 
than a man’s hand. The power of sight 
and scent possessed by the chamois is 
eqally wonderful. Itmay readily beseen 
that the hunting ofan animal gifted with 
such extraordinary powers of locomo- 
tion, endurance and observation, is sure 
to abound in adventure, The most suc- 
cessful chamois stalker must be a man 
with unusual nerve, keenest sight, and 
capable of undergoing great fatigue and 
privation, and withal of infinite patience. 

I am something of a hunter myself. 
Imagine my excitement when my friend 
Glockner stated that within a few days 
he had located a herd of nine chamois in 
a remote glen not far from Kufstein, and 
further, that it was his intention at the 
earliest possible moment to start in pur- 
suit. After considerable persuasion I 
induced Glockner to consent to my ac- 
companying him. He promised to se- 
cure for me the necessary outfit. During 
the afternoon the sky had entirely cleared 


_ and the temperature had fallen until it 


was intensely cold. Though it was still 
early in December the night that fol- 
lowed was the coldest of the winter. The 
morning dawned clear and bright, but 
still cold. A crust of sufficient thickness 
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had formed to sustain the weight of a man. 
Two such days followed. The third morn- 
ing by seven o’clock Glockner appeared 
bringing with him an outfit of clothing 
similar to his own, and with a “Ruck- 
sack” of generous size. Intothis he had 
placed a great piece of bacon, two dozen 
hard boiled eggs, some tea, four loaves 
of bread, an iron skillet, and a telescope. 
Snow hoops, crampons, a coil of small, 
stout rope, a short axe, alpenstocks and 
guns completed the outfit. Our destina- 
tion for the day was a chalet, situated in 
a glen of the mountains at an altitude a 
little less than 6,000 feet, and nine miles 
distant from the town. We were obliged 
to cross one mountain, and the ascent at 
times was difficult, but we pushed on in 
a spirited way and late in the afternoon 
we came to the hut. We found the snow 
drifted about it and the door entirely 
hidden. Scraping and digging and 
pushing the snow away as best wecould 
without a shovel, we finally had a sort of 
passage to the doorway, and entered the 
desolate habitation. The hut was a fa- 
miliar one to Glockner. I asked no 
questions but suspected that at some 
time it might have been used as a ren- 
dezvous of smugglers across the nearby 
Bavarian frontier. Fortunately it had in 
one corner a pile of dry wood with which 
we soon had a fire, and lying down in 
comfortable pose before it we ate our 
frugal dinner. Here in this rude hut, 
miles from any human beings, surround- 
ed by the ice-capped peaks, the real dan- 
ger of our undertaking first dawned up- 
on me. Chamois stalking is considered 
perilous sport in the summer. What 
must it be in the winter? with the snow 
lying from six inches to fou: feet deep, 
the bare faces of the rock covered with 
ice, and the whole surface as smooth and 
slippery as the ice itself. I awakened in 
the night. The hut was so darkthat I 
could not distinguish the form of Glock- 
ner though I knew he was lying some- 
where near. I was stiff with the cold and 
my bonesached. An indescribable feel- 
ing of loneliness took possession of me. I 
felt as though I was entirely alone in a 
great dark world and that some awful 
disaster was impending. I would have 
given anything I possessed in the world 
to have been back again at home, or 


even to have heard the voice of a friend. 
Gradually, however, the feeling wore 
away, and in some way I contrived to go 
to sleep again. In the morning my cour- 
age had all returned and I was as eager 
as ever forthe day’sexperiences. By five 
o’clock we were ready to start. We left 
all behind save a bottle of tea each, some 
meat, and the implements such as rope, 
crampons, and staffs, necessary for any 
difficult ascent that might be before us. 
For some time our road lay along a nar- 
row valley; at the end a very steep slope 
ensued leading to rocks and peaks be- 
yond. We had been ascending the slope 
for about thirty minutes, when suddenly 
the stillness reigning about us was bro- 
ken by a low, rumbling sound, increas- 
ing in intensity from second to second 
and making the whole mountain side 
tremble. A great avalanche at least 500 
feet in breadth and fifty feet in depth, 
thundered down an adjacent slope. It 
was in too great proximity to admit of 


‘our expressing great admiration at its 


splendor. Fartheron theincline became 
more steep, and we could only proceed 
by cutting steps in the snow-crust with 
an iron shovel. Finally, however, we 


reached the summit aud from this emi- 
“mence we were able to see the higher 


cliffs and peaks, alternating with great 
crags, inaccessible recesses, and ledges 
overhanging terrible precipices. Some- 
where among these rocks we hoped to 
find our game. Selecting two of the 
highest pinnacles we agreed that we 
should separate, I taking the nearer and 
more accessible, Glockner the other. At 
five o’clock we were to be back at the 
same place. Glockner insisted that I 
should have the telescope. Without de- 
lay we started in the different directions. 
By twelve I had reached my point of ob- 
servation. Taking my telescope and 
looking intently in every direction I was 
soon rewarded bya surprising discovery, 
for there on a wall of rock which pro- 
jectcd from an adjacent peak, not half a 
mile distant, stood achamois. He was 
browsing on the stunted “latschen” and 
had not observed me. Certainly I was 
greatly favored by fate. Even tosee a 
chamois in the distance is something. 
The wind was blowing from him, and 
watching closely for several minutes I 
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perceived that the buck was making his 
way slowly toward me. I lay down on 
the ice behind a convenient rock and 
waited. Thirty minutes passed, an hour. 
Finally in another half hour I judged 
my victim was within distance. Slowly 
working my gun into position I took 
careful aim and fired. My excitement 
and the relief from the nervous tension 
was too great for me to know exactly 
what had happened. Jumping up I 
looked across the intervening chasm and 
there, stretched on the snow was my 
chamois. It was the work of some time 
to gain by a clrcuitous way, the place. 
The chamois was a beautiful specimen, 
weighing fully seventy pounds. Britt- 
ling the game and placing it upon my 
back I slowly and painfully made my 
way toward the place from which I had 
started. It was hard work, but by a quar- 
ter before five I was at the appointed 
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blace, and marvellous as it seemed I had 
achamois. I rested and thought little 
of the time until looking at my watch 

found it was twenty minutes past the 
hour, and Glockner not yet come. The 
distance to the hut was long, and the de- 
scent was too perilous to be attempted 
after nightfall, so with much reluctance 
and wondering greatly what had befallen 
my companion,I started on. I reached 
the hut in safety some time after dark 
and prepared my supper, hoping that 
Fritz might yet appear. I was too anx- 
ious and worried for fear my compan- 
ion might have been buried beneath 
some mighty avalanche or have fallen 
from some icy precipice, to sleep, but 
finally, entirely worn out, I began to 
doze and then late in the night fell into 
a deep sleep from which I did not waken 
until the morning sun was beaming over 
the mountain. I lounged about the hut 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


during the forenoon hours not knowing 
which way to goinsearch. LaterI made 
a circuit of the glen, scanning with the 
telescope the surrounding mountains. 
Late in the afternoon I discovered in the 
distance the form of a man,and hurrying 
in the direction, was greatly relieved to 
find that it was my lost friend. That 
evening, over the burning logs, Glockner 
related to me his experiences of the day 
before. After leaving me he had reached 
without any great difficulty his point of 
observation. After some time he had 
discovered not one, but a herd of seven 
fine chamois. They were not within 
range,and unfortunately the wind was 
in the wrong direction, so descending he 
madea long journey around to approach 
from the opposite side. The distance 
was long and the ascent up an almost 
perpendicular wall of rock. No one ex- 
cept a man whose life had been spent 
among the mountains could have made 
such aclimb. He succeeded in the per- 


ilous ascent only to find that to get with- 
in range of the herd it was necessary for 
him to venture along a ledge of rock, 
scarcely more than two feet in width, for 
a distance of a thousand feet. Slowly 
and carefully he worked himself along 
this narrow ledge taking pains not to 


move any loose bit of ice or small stone, 


to do which would almost surely have 
betrayed his presence. At last he had a 
fine shot at the herd far below him on 
the slope. He was rewarded by seeing a 
chamois rise on his hind legs and fall 
backwards,a sure sign of a mortal wound. 
Taking a shrub which had grown in 
a crevice of the rocks he prepared to 
descend in true Tyrolese fashion. Seat- 
ing himself on the bush and digging 
his crampons into the ice, he started. 
Soon the speed became very great and 
as the crampons only scratched the ice 
they acted as a very insufficient check. 
He had calculated on being able to stop 
when the place on the slope was reached 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


where the chamois lay. This was im- 
possible, and in the space of four or five 
seconds he found himself buried in a 
snowdrift at the bottom of a gully more 
than a quarter of a mile below his intend- 
ed destination. To make the ascent was 
found to be no small task and when it 
was completed, great was his dismay to 
find that the chamois, not yet dead, had 
disappeared, He was able however, to 
follow it by the stains of blood upon the 
snow. The trail led up to an adjoining 
slope, very steep. How the chamois 
mortally wounded and constantly losing 
blood, had been able tq make this climb, 
was indeed a mystery. After much ef- 
fort Glockner reached the top and found 
himself standing on a broad platform. 
He advanced a few steps and then sud- 
denly he felt his alpenstock give way. 
Pulling it up he perceived that it had 
penetrated through the snow. Looking 
breathlessly down through the hole, 
which it had made, he saw a sheer rock 
surface straight down for 3,000 feet. He 
had been standing for some minutes on 
ashelf of snow which the wind had 
drifted against the smooth surface of 


the precipice. For one moment he stood 


without moving, not daring to breathe, 
then slowly retreated. The chamois was 
lying dead on the rocks far below. With 
the instinct of flight keen even in death, it 
had dragged itself to this precipice and 
thrown itself down. To secure it, was of 
course out of the question. Starting to 
return Glockner had looked at his watch 
and found the hour to be five in the after- 
noon. In the excitement of pursuit he 
had forgotten the flight of time. To re- 
turn to the hut at this hour was im possi- 
ble. Looking about he had found a re- 
cess in the rocks, and protecting him- 
self as best hecould, in such a place 
the hardy old mountaineer spent the 
night. He suffered greatly from cold 
and hunger, but on the next day, with a 
strength begotten by years of exposure 
and hardship, he made his way back 
to the hut. 
Refreshed by the strong tea and the 
food, we slept that night in comparative 
comfort. Our provisions being exhaust- 
ed, we set forth in the morning for Kuf- 
stein, taking with us one chamois to 
vouch for the success of our expedition. 
Oasis, IA. 


IN THE WATERS OF THE GUNNISON. 


SHOWING RB. J. HETRICK IN THE STREAM WHILE ON A FISHING TRIP IN 1901. 
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If there is one thing on earth more than 
all others raises the temperature under my 
collar it is to have somebody wilfully and 
premeditatedly misconstrue my meaning in 
things written seriously and in fairly under- 
standable English. It does not matter how 
plainly and gravely I say things. there is a 
certain exasperating class of people who not 
only affect to find a secret humor in my re- 
marks, but go to a great deal of pains to tell 
me of their quaint discovery. 
For instance, I have received within the 
last three weeks no less than a dozen letters 
from widely separated writers, each convey- 
ing an assumed appreciation of the “grim 
pleasantry of a ‘defense’ of a game hog 
which ends up by a glorious scalding of the 
brute,” as one deluded correspondent puts it. 
Now this is the kind of a thing against 
‘which I most earnestly protest! The very 
inconsistency of the course so irritatingly 
ascribed to me in these letters from well in- 
tentioned but utterly mistaken friends would 
of itself condemn it and spoil what little ef- 
ficacy and force a “roast” would otherwise 
have, even if I had so intended my “defense” 
to end. And when, having engaged in all 
earnestness and sincerity in my defense of 
“Coquina,” I find that people are imagining 
my efforts to be a mere outflow of faint- 
praise-damning irony and sarcasm, why, it 
makes me rear like a roped broncho in re- 
sentment of the liberty taken with this, my 
labor of love. That is the great trouble with 
this skeptical age—nobody seems to take 
the most serious things in earnest. They 
jest at the more sacred things equally with 
the most profane. They deem such a refor- 
mation as “Coquina’s” a huge joke and poke 
fun at his most earnest protestations. Well, 
it does look a little funny, I’ll admit. But 
then so does a Ute’s theology look queer to 
us—yet it’s no laughable thing to poor Lo. 
The defense of “Coquina,” primarily im- 
pelled by. the warm fraternal affection I feel 
for him, is based upon three grand moral 
maxims and precepts: “Necessity knows 
no law;” “give the devil his due,” and “like 
things are cured by like.” I protest that I 


have descanted only upon these three heads 
in my text. That my attempt to convey all 
the facts was my allegorical misfortune, due 
to a lack of vocabulary and not to any ma- 
licious intent on my part. I am anxious to 
see “Coquina” vindicated in his new form of 
strenuous ravage among game hogs (instead 
of other kinds of game as in days agone) and 
am going to do allel can to help. 

To dispassionately summarize all I have 
said in his favor, let me briefly review all 
the facts in the case. In the first place, there 
being no provision in New York statutes 
for the removal of excrescences on the body 
politic and no clause prohibiting the preach- 
ments of reformed malefactors, I contend 
that even a reconstructed game hog has a 
legal right to live and another to squeal. In 


order to live in a community where one has 


no credit of any kind, either financial or oth- 
erwise, it is necessary to have the where- 
withal to eat and hide the nakedness of the 
body at least—the nude obscenity of mind 
and character being merely a secondary con- 


* sideration in that Gothamic rendezvous of 


more or less debatable living pictures. And 
if—this merely as a suggestion to elucidate 
my theory—‘“Coquina,” for example, has no 
other way to fill the family trough and get 
his back scratched occasionally than that of 
paying cash for the necessities, why it 
stands to reason that he has to have the 
eash, which imperative end surely justifies 
any and all the means he employs to attain 
it. It would be a mighty mean game hog 
who would deny his brother porker that 
little much, even if the brother aforesaid did 
indulge in certain irritating recriminative 
grunts at so much per grunt. Necessity, as 
I said before, knows no law! 

In the second place, there is a great deal 
owing.to “Coquina” from brother sportsmen 
which I propose to see that he gets. In the 
first place he has very forcibly defined in 
his various books of personal experiences 
just what a game hog is. Until his 
“Rustlings in the Rockies,” etc., were writ- 
ten, the world had no adequate conception 
of that peculiar kind of porcine type, his 
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nature, characteristics, and so forth. For 
this incalculable service the whole guild is 
his eternal debtor. And if makers of ency- 
clopedias were not so inordinately selfish 
and jealous of genius other than their own 
they would immortalize the type—and inci 
dentally my deserving friend as well—by 
running a good half-tone cut of “Coquina” 
with his inseparable game-smashing re 
peater at the head of their hog-column with- 
out any further comment than to merely re- 
fer the curious to “Coquina’s” books for fur- 
ther particulars. 

As I said before, I believe in giving the 
devil his due, and theologists and morality 
sharps in general will concede that one of 
the appointed functions of a real genuine 
old split-hoof is to tempt folks in order to 
probate their virtue, that being the true test. 
In face of an action brought in the courts by 
a certain eminent manufacturer against 
“Coquina,” founded on identically the per- 
formance of the aforesaid function, who will 
deny that “Coquina” has been devilishly du- 
tiful in this important connection? 

Thirdly, and last, I believe in the good 
old maxim of “like curing like.” Every man 
, who has looked on the wine when it is red 
knows the sovereign efficacy of a hair of the 
dog that bit him. It has been a time-honored 
axiom to set one thief to catch another. 
What good would a metropolitan policeman 
be did he not know every slum and criminal 
in his beat; how crimes are committed, who 
committed them, and nine out of ten times 
had the prescience of their commitment be 
forehand? Yet they always suffer the deed 
to be done, or at least attempted—and still 
we call them social and political guardians, 
without whom the whole social machinery 
would stop, despite their undeniable addic- 
tion to “grafting” at every opportunity. 
Who is more respectable and respected than 
the “eédp” who often is accessory to the pro- 
motion of a crime on the principle that he 
thus enhances his chance of catching a dan- 
gerous criminal red-handed, securing his 
conviction and subsequent elemination from 
the already too large sum of civic ills? 

In the great social problem of cleanly 
* and decent sport, the advancement of sport- 
ing intersts and the preservation of game in- 
cident thereto, who more fit to first educate 
and encourage, then to catch, classify and re- 
vile all that detestable class of moral crim- 
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inals called “game hogs,” than a past master 
of the art who is up to every hook and crook 
of the dirty business and who now makes a 
profession, for his livelihood, in turning 
state’s evidence upon his pals? 

Taking all these things into consideration 
I am vexed, grieved and indignant to think 
that my motives have been so mischievously, 
if not, indeed, maliciously misconstrued and 
distorted by people, merely for their own 
amusement. This loyal, unsolicited defense 
of any great man is always a thankless job 
at best—why, I am reluctantly compelled to 
admit that “Coquina” has not even written 
me a single word of thanks for my unselfish 
and generous labors in his behalf, and were 
it not for the stern sense of duty which im- 
pels me in the matter, I would quit him cold 
and leave his vindication to others whose 
talents and ability would be better appreci- 
ated. But maybe I am aoing him an injus- 
tice in so feeling. He is a very busy man, I 
am told, with almost incomprehensible ex- 
actions on his time. I understand that he 
works in his office from 5 a. m. to midnight, 
goes home and sits up all night figuring how 
to work his advertisers and yet keep him- 
self and his methods out of court. And for 
reasons which are perfectly comprehensible 
to me, but which concern only those directly 
intersted in his business columns, maybe he 
hasn't got any more stamps left. 

Then, again, he knows I am only a de- 
crepit old mossback, with a predisposition to 
buying my guns in open market for cash, in- 
stead of taking them in trade for written-to- 
order hunting experience yarns, leaving the 
names of the gun and ammunition used 
blank so as to facilitate his filling them out 
to the best business advantage; and so he 
figures that I don’t cut much ice around his 
rooting ground, and that even if I did dig up 
a few truffles along his pre-empted run, 
they’d be yielded up for his delectation, 
gratis, anyway. 

But, as I started to say, I don’t like roast 
pig, and never intentionally scalded a live 
one in my life. Please, friends, don’t mis- 
take my “humor!” 5 ‘ 

MONTEZUMA. 
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THE 16 BORE. 


They say I’m a dude, a 16 bore dude, 

Tho’ my arms with a Hercules strength are endued, 
My shooting coat’s ragged, all clotted with gore 
The glorious results of a dude 16 bore. 


They say I’m a dude, a 16 bore dude, 

And try to be cutting, tho’ I vow it is rude, 
For look at my belt, geese, ducks, snipe galore 
All grassed on the wing with a 16 bore. 


They say I’m a dude, a 16 bore dude, 

And Englishmen mimic, I’m just in the mood, 
The ten and the twelve, I had carried before 
I had found the delight of a 16 bore. 


They say I’m a dude, a 16 bore dude, 
Because I wont murder the birds by the brood; 
Their bell muzzled tens they may use by the score, 


ANON Y. Movs. 


But a SPORTSMAN will swear by his choked 16 bore. 


GAME NOTES. 


One of Outdoor Life’s best friends, Mr. 
C. E. Butler, a popular sportsman of Je- 
rome, Ariz., writes regarding the big 
game conditions in his vicinity. Of 
course Arizona is not the state for big 
game that some of the other Western 
states are, and the vicinity of Jerome is 
no exception; but with the work that is 
being done by the Arizona Sportsmen’s 
Association, the L. A. S., and by individ- 


ual members of these organizations in 
that state, Arizona may wake up one of 
these days and find herself possessed of 
more game than she had counted on. 
The procession which is now filing into 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana and 
other Western states will soon deplete 
these noted sections, and with proper 
protection who knows but that some of 
the lesser lights among the game states 
may bob up with as good a showing a8 
one or two of those which are now claim- 
ing the fullest attention? 
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Mrs. A. G. Wallihan of Lay, Colo., has 
written Outdoor Life a letter in re the 
arrest a couple of months ago and dis- 
charge before a notary of a man arrested 
near Meeker for killing game illegally. 
The following is an extract from her let- 
ter: “In looking over Outdoor Life for 
October I find a complaint from Game 
Warden Bush, in which he is quoted as 
saying ‘that a settler or ranchman can- 
not be convicted of killing game out of 
season or of killing game under any con- 
ditions’, Why? Because the only meat 
possible for the poor man to get in this 
country is game, as he would have to 
buy a band of cattle in order to get one 
beefsteak. All the game wardens who 
have heretofore held positions in Routt 
county have used their fullest energy in 
‘jumping onto’ the poor man, endeavor- 
ing by every means to compel him to pay 
the heaviest fines, when, sometimes, he 
has not been able to buy flour for his 
family. The citizens here are tired of 
such work, especially when they ‘wink 
the other eye’ at wagon loads of deer go- 
ing out of the country which have been 
killed by parties who ‘standin’. Then 
the Indians come in and kill thousands 
of deer, of which the wardens know noth- 
ing, for a warden will turn and run as 
soon as he sees an Indian’s track in the 
sand. It wont be many years before the 
deer will be as scarce as the elk, and in 
two years, at the rate at which the elk 
have been going, there will not be one 
left in Colorado.” 


Dr. Wm. H. Steele, one of Outdoor Life’s 
contributors, of Hastings, Neb., returned 
during the past fall from his annual out- 
ing in Minnesota, going up with a party 
of fine fellows from Hastings. “We had 
a nice trip,” writes the doctor, “and Iam 
very much surprised to note, on my an- 
nual visits to lowa and Minnesota, that 
under the effect of good, well enforced 
game laws, fishing and shooting are im- 
proving there every year. I am going 
to write-up my trip, under the head of 
‘Happy Days in Minnesota,’ for Outdoor 
Life.” 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


TO “ MONTEZUMA.” 


Hail Montezuma! Where’st thou been 
hiding? lo! these many moons. Hast 
thou been sleeping Rip Van Winktle- 
like or hiding in some mountain fast- 
ness where the roaring torrent of the 
Bear was the only music to break the 
stillness or awake the echoes of the rug- 
ged canons, and now just come forth 
among thy fellows to learn at thislate day 
that those thou left as men, and right 
good fellows, too, had turned to porkers 
wallowing in the mire that one of their 
ilk, by name Coquina, had stirred upand 
guided them to. 

Was it the ghosts of the mighty mon- 
archs pointing thee tothe piles of bleach- 
ing bones that mark the trail of this 
same Coquina that roused thee from thy 
stillness? Perchance some lovely wo- 
man wandering northward from the Pe- 
cos reached thy lair, and poured into thy 
sympathetic earsa tale of broken vows 
and man’s inhumanity to woman, rous- 
ing thee from thy lethargy. 

Suffice it those mossback musings 


struck a responsive chord in many a- 


breast; those scintilating gems of sar- 
casm will long leave scars on the razor- 
back that wallowed in gore of herds of 
graceful elk and mountain sheep that he 
ruthlessly destroyed, and would fain de- 
ny, that be may pose as the patron saint 
of game preservers, and catch suckers 
with his porcine bait at one dollar per 
catch. Let the poor brute squeal. The 
bleaching bones on the mountain sides 
and in the canons will rise up in judg- 
ment against him, and his idle vaporings 
will hurt none but himeelf and his ad- 
vertisers. 

Adios Montezuma! May’st thou long 
remain among the haunts of man and 
may thy shafts ever be aimed as true as 
in thy latest pig sticking. 

Your brother, 
Red Lodge, Mont. IKE NIMROD. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


fO GEORGE NELSON. 
NEDERLAND, COLORADO. 


September's early nipping breath 
Turns aspen gold to brown, 

When lo! thou part’st the azure veil 
And lightly floatest down. 


Thou stealest to the mountain nest 
Beneath the father’s wing, 

And snuggling in the mother’s breast 
Thou lovingly dost cling. 


Thou bearest from celestial hills 
The roseate hue of morn, 

And in thy breath, so heavenly sweet, 
The scent of flowers is borne. 


Oh! may the angels guide thy steps 
In peaceful flowery ways, 

And in the darkness light thy path 
With wisdom’s steady rays. 


Or if thou needs must tread the shards 
Earth’s thorny ways along, 

Then may thou know, divinely led, 
“To suffer and be strong.” 


One other day the Veil was rent 
And one as sweet as thee, 

Thy mother, passed the crystal bars 
And fluttered down to me. 


Through lapsing years her steadfast heart 
Has kept its changeless beat, 
And—child and woman—all her love 
She lavished at my feet. 


As she to me, do thou to her 
Steadfast and loyal prove; 

So shall her heart, as mine on her , 
Lean fondly on thy love. 


Washington, D.C. W. H. NELSON. 


GAME NOTES. 


The trap which was found baited with 
venison the past fall in Northwestern Colo 
rado, the work of Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
the noted author of bear and other stories, 
was the subject of much controversy in 
Colorado the past month. At first it was con- 
templated to place it in the State Historical 
Society in the capitol building, but somehow 
Mr. Seton-Thompson got wind of the move- 
ment and wrote Governor Orman, asking 
that his reputation be spared, and that no 
such action be taken. In the present heat 
of arguments for the protection of our game, 
enlisting the attention and co-operation of 
our best and most honored citizens, it is to 
be regretted that a man of Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son’s stamp should be caught at such a prac- 


tice. It is a blow to the cause of game pro- 
tection. 


The Recreation Gun Club of Pocatello, 
Idaho, during the past year has placed 100,- 
000 trout fry in the Portneuf River, Idaho, 
one of the best trout streams of that state, 
on the line of the Oregon Short Line rail- 
way. This club has a fine club house, built 
of bridge timber, at Pebble, Idaho, just off 
the Fort Hall Reservation, and numbers 
among its members some of the most prom- 
inent sportsmen in Idaho. 


Less than a year ago some prominent 


_ Utah and Colorado sportsmen organized a 


club called the Bear River Duck Club, con- 
trolling some valuable swamp land, the 
overflows of the Bear River, near Corinne, 
Utah. The club purchased all the land con- 
trolled by Vints Davis, the former keeper of 
the resort, built what is probably the hand- 
somest and most commodious club building 
of the kind in the country, and took in a 
limited number of members. ’ The member- 


' ships were sold for $200 each at the start, 


but we learn now that the big demand for 
membership in this club has run their value 
up far bayond. this figure. In fact, no mem- 
berships are now to be had, although there 
is at least one standing offer of $1,000 for 
one. A. B. Daniels and George W. Vallery 
of Denver are the leading Colorado figures 
in the club. Undoubtedly the best duck 
shooting in the United States is to be had at 
the resort of the Bear River Duck Club. 


A large party, consisting of J. J. Huddart 
of Denver, J. N. and J. W. Lockhart, J. M. 
McCune, Dr. Irish and T. J. Dalzell, all of 
Pittsburg, spent an enjoyable outing in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming the past fall. They out- 
fitted at Laramie, Wyoming, with S. J. King, 
on September 17th, and traveled along the 
South Platte, below Pinkhampton, and 
through North Park, returning on October 
4th. “I never enjoyed myself so much in 
my life,” said Mr. Huddart. “We got all the 
fish we could eat and plenty of deer, and 
what more could we wish for.” Mr. Hud- 
dart has promised an article on the trip, 
which, according to his description of it, 
must be an ideal route. 


“The scouts of the Yellowstone Park,” 
writes D. W. Spalding of Elk, Wyoming, 
“say there are only nineteen buffalo left. 
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Mountain lions have kilied quite a number of 
elk in this vicinity during the past year. 
They are growing quite numerous. * * * 
Your editorial on the state enforcement of 
game laws is about right. State protection 
is a failure. As long as tourists will con- 
tinue to pay from $1 to $20 a pair for bull 
elk teeth, the settlers will kill them for their 
teeth, and there is no effort made to stop 
it. But such is life in Jackson’s Hole. Two- 


‘thirds of the people here get their living 


either directly or indirectly from the elk. 
With reasonable care and protection there 
would be plenty for years to come, but unless 
there is a change the elk will soon be among 
the things that were.” 


“The Rocky Mountain sheep are fast dis- 
appearing,” says a writer in “Pastime” of 
San Francisco. “Last year I found the car- 
casses of perhaps thirty at different times, 
and what would you suppose was the cause 
of their death? All the sporting writers in 
the world, as well as naturalists, would be 
looking for a cause from now till doomsday, 
but that I happened upon the carcass of 
one before it had been mutilated by coyotes 
and found that death was caused by stab. I 
then set out and after hunting two days 
killed an old ram, shooting him merely to 
put an end to his misery, as he had hardly 
a patch of hair on him. This parasite will 
mark the end of the wariest of all game ani- 
mals, due to the encroachment of man with 
his flocks on their natural haunts.” 


A six-year-old bull elk confined in a park 
in Helena, Montana, gored its keeper, by 
name Coufel, to death on October 13th. Mr. 
Billard, a friend of Coufel, gives the follow- 
ing brief version of the catastrophe: ‘“Coufel 
said that he would show me that the elk was 
afraid of him, and with that started to go 
into the park. Coufel had a pitchfork in his 
hand and had gone forty yards, when the 
elk made for him. He turned back and had 
gotten about ten yards from the fence when 
the elk was upon him. Coufal struck at him 
several times, but the elk finally got to him 
and knocked him down. Seeing that the elk 
had got him, I opened the gate and ran in, 
but, seeing I could do nothing the way I was, 
I turned and, running to the fence, seized 
one of the rails and started after the elk. I 
prodded him several times with it, but he 
broke away and went for Coufel again, gor- 


ing him several times. Coufel had caught 
the elk by the horns, but in the struggle they 
were torn from his grasp. I again ran up to 
him with the pole in my hand and he turned 
and caught me in the leg before I could get 
out of the way. This time, however, I did 
better and succeeded in getting my pole 
crosswise betwen the elk’s horns and twisted 
so that he could not do anything. Catching 
hold of Coufel, I dragged him out of the en- 
closure as quickly as I could, but he ex- 
pired before the doctors arrived.” 


BEAR DOGS. 


I notice that Burt D. Buckley of Salaman- 
ca, in the November number of Outdoor 
Life, wishes to know how to get a good bear 
dog. In the first place, if Burt will get a 
dog that is not afraid of a bear, he can train 
any number of dogs with him. A full-blooded 
shepherd dog makes the best bear dog, when 
they are not afraid of a bear, as they are 
natural heelers. 


M. P. DUNHAM. 
Ovando, Mont. 


MOOSE ANTLERS IN DEADLOCK. 


The following clipping from the Seattle 
Times was sent us by Mr. Frank Mossman of 
Kamilche, Washington: 

“Two big moose heads, securely locked 
together with horns intertwined, is a natural 
history curiosity that for several days past 
has been lying in the freight depot in this 
city. The heads are rare specimens and of 
great value aside even from the fact that 
they are almost inseparable, are so, in fact, 
unless violent means are used. : 

“The moose heads arrived from Alaska 
on one of the last steamers, consigned to 
Captain C. D. Comings, 69 Safe Deposit 
block. They were captured by Peter F. 
Vian, a hunter and collector at Cook’s Inlet. 
They are destined probably for the London, - 
England, Zoological Gardens, and unless 
present negotiations are broken off, will be 
so disposed of. The two big moose, the 
mounted heads of which will be a wonder for 
generations of people, fell victims to their 
own fury and folly. Captain Comings says 
that when Mr. Vian was here some time ago 
he told him about them, and as Captain Com- — 
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DEER HEAD FREAKS. 


ings now remembers, told him that the ani- 
mals were not yet dead when he found them 
and that he put an end to their misery by 
cutting their throats. The horns of these 
two gladiators of the Alaskan forests be- 
came inextricably locked while fighting. 
And what fighting it was! Mr. Vian told 
Captain Comings that acres of ground had 
‘been ploughed up by their heavy hoofs, 
rocks tumbled about, and shrubs laid waste 
as by a hurricane. From the enormous size 
of the heads and horns and the tremendous 
weight of the latter, it is not hard to con- 
ceive of the character of warfare two such 


bull moose would make. The measurements - 


had not been taken by Captain Comings, 
but a third one which he has just forwarded 
to the Field Museum measured seventy-six 
and one-half inches across from tip to tip of 
horns.* The two locked heads support 
equally as powerful horns, but they will not 
measure quite the tremendous width above 
named.” 


Mr. Mossman, in his letter, says: “I 
saw these heads, and they are certainly a 
curiosity. I worked for twenty minutes try- 
ing to unlock them, but it was impossible. I 
also saw at the dock a sight that made me 
feel blue, namely, bales and bales of moose, 
deer, caribou, goat and sheep hides. If they 
keep this up Alaska will soon be cleaned out 
-of all her game animals. -I am going up there 
on a grizzly hunt next year if possible. Have 
already made three trips to Alaska.” 

(*This measurement, if correct, surpasses 
that of any moose antlers ever taken to the 
United States. Dall De Weese’s enormous 
head only measured sixty-nine inches, while 
-one in the possession of a Portland taxider- 
mist measures seventy-two inches.—Ed.] 


A BOUQUET FOR MONTEZUMA. 


Please give my best regards to “Monte- 
zuma.” He will have the support of all good 
*sportsmen in America, for he has told the 
truth about “Coquina,” as his record in Mon- 
tana is well known and bears what “Monte- 
‘zuma” says. I hope your subscription list 
will multiply ten-fold for your having the 
“sand” to stay by “Montezuma” and publish 
sthe truth. 
M. P. DUNHAM. 
Ovando, Mont. 


We are indebted to Mrs. T. M. McKee of 
Montrose, Colorado, for the photos of the 
deer head published herewith. It was killed 


at the head of Spring Creek, a short distance 
from Montrose, and is the property of A. C. 
Haskill. The formations are about the odd- 
est of the kind we have seen, and add some 
value to the specimen as a natural curiosity. 
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BEAR AND BEAR DOGS. — 


By Frank Mossman. 

A query in the November number of Out- 
door Life, by a reader, asking where he could 
get a book on training dogs on bear, at- 
tracted my attention. The answer the ed- 
itor gave hits the nail on the head fairly 
and squarely. Books on the subject of bear 
hunting would make no difference to the 
dog or the hunter, either, if the dog was not 
a born bear dog. Several years ago I was 
asked by several subscribers to “Land and 
Water and Gameland,” the same question, 
and I gave the same answer as the editor 
of Outdoor Life, namely, a bear dog is born 
a bear dog. He seems to take hold and un- 
derstand the business from the start. Now, 
what I would call a good bear dog is a dog 
that can start a bear, run him till he bays 
or trees, and repeat. The dog, of course, 
must be brave and active, in order to avoid 
the bear’s rushes, and nip his rear when he 
starts to get away. 

A black bear, when started by dogs, runs 
till tired, and then bays or trees. If he bays 
and has bear dogs after him, he will not get 
far if the man who is with the dogs knows 
his business. Bear when started by dogs 
always run for a thicket or a hill. There 
are lots of dogs that will run a bear all day. 
When the bear stops to bay, the dogs stop, 
too; when the bear charges them, they run 
back on the trail (and sometimes quit the 
bear there and then). 

The bear is a pretty fair bluffer himself. 
He makes a charge of a few yards back at 
the dogs, and the dogs run fifty, thinking 
the bear is at their heels; but no, the bear 
is just reaching out in front of him and 
grasping the distance, and, kicking it out 
behind him, he looks like a streak of bear 
forty feet long, so fast does he go. The dogs 
turn and resume the chase. The bear by 
this time has turned and gets a good start, 
and if it happens to be in mid-summer, when 
the bear is trained down to a rack of bones 


and a roach mane, it is a sure thing he will — 


outrun all of the dogs of that kind that can 
be pushed on his trail. 

The black bear, in mid-summer, can run 
longer, farther and faster, chrough the tim- 
ber and underbrush than any animal of the 
claw variety in the Northwest. A great 
many persons have an idea that a bear is 
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slow in movements and cannot travel fast. 
A bear is as quick as.a flash, and is as strong 
as steel, and when chased by dogs and is 
wounded by the hunter, will stop aad fight 
the dogs to death. It will do so very often 
when not wounded very badly. A bear when 
using or staying in a certain tract of coun- 
try has regular runways, just the same as 
deer. When run with bear dogs, bear, when 
first out in the spring, are tender-footed, and 
tree or bay in a short time. They will do 
the same thing also late in the fall after they 
have shed their summer coat and put on 
their sleek black overcoat for winter, with 
its lining of fat. 

You can take a hundred dogs, go on a 
bear hunt, and when you return, you may 
select three or four dogs out of the bunch, 
as real, simon-pure bear dogs, and you may 
not get one. The dogs may be all of one 
breed, or a hundred different breeds—the 
results are the same. The three: or four 
dogs encourage the rest to run, and they 
also back them up to fight the bear. But 
take the other ninety-six-odd dogs out after 
bear, leaving the balance at home, and it is 
then that the difference will be noted. They 
may run the bear, but when the bear runs 
them, then the hunt is reversed, and they 
don’t care much fora bear. A dog that likes 
to run bear may make a fair bear dog if he 
has several killed in front of him; but the 
real test will be the first time he has a real 
scrap with the bear. If he stands the test 
and don’t get killed, and tackles the next 
one, he may pass muster. 

Some dogs are good bear dogs, but don’t 
care for cats or cougar; and some are good 
lion dogs, but don’t hanker after b’ar. I 
had a big white hound about ten years ago,. 
that was given to me by a friend who said 
the dog was no good on earth, yet he was of 
fine stock. He would not run anything at all. 
I tried him on cats, cougar, bear, and on 
down the line, but he would not run a “lick.” 
I gave him away several times but he al- 
ways came back after a few days. One day 
the dog came back after I-had sent him to a 
farmer, some twenty miles away. I then 
made up my mind to have him killed, so 
taking my rifle I started over to a neighbor’s 
to get him to kill the dog, as I could not do 
it myself, having become attached to the 
brute in spite of all his faults. On the way, 
I ran on to a bear. I made a hasty shot and 
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wounded the animal, which sprang into the 
brush beside the road. I tried to get that 
dog after thé bear, but he would not stir. 
Thinking it would make but little difference 
if I gave him a good clubbing, as I was going 
to have him killed anyway, I gave him a 
clubbing and then threw him bodily in the 
brush, on the bear’s trail, and started back 
home to get the other hounds. I had gone 
but a short distance before I heard the dog 
and bear, both scrapping. I found the bear 
lying on his back holding the dog in close 
embrace. The dog had the bear by the 
throat, and the latter’s wind supply was on 
the wane. Between me and the dog we fin- 
ished the bear. From that time on till the 
day of his death, Sport, when he started a 
bear, it was a case of all day with the bear. 
He simply either had to fight or tree. I 
killed dozens of bear with the dog, but the 
first bear was the last that ever got a chance 
to hug the dog. The hams of every bear that 
he bayed, when killed, looked like they had 
been riddled with shot, so badly were some 
of them bitten by Sport. 

Buying dogs is a lottery. It is the same 
in training them. You may, in purchasing, 
get a good dog, and in training you may de 
velop a splendid dog or a lot of bad faults 
inherited from his or her parents. 

In hunting big game with dogs, keep as 
close as you can to your dogs. Let them 
know help is near, and that you are willing 


ay 


to share all dangers with them. If your dogs. 
tree a bear and you kill the bear, let them 
shake it all they want to. Pet them and 
make much of them. It gives them more 
courage than anything else to know their 
master is at hand to end the weary chase, 
and to pet them for their good work. I have 
seen dogs that were so savage that their 
owners dare not let them loose without 
watching them, for fear they would kill 
some one or eat up a neighbor’s dog. The 
same dogs after they came in contact with 
their first bear, had no use for one dead or 
alive. 

I had a hound in my pack several years 
ago that would tuck his tail between his legs 
and run if a little cur ran after him and 
barked. At the same time that hound would 
fight a bear to the bitter end. He hayed 
and treed nine bear in one week, but was at 
last killed by a bear, who broke his back 
with a sweep of his paw. He was also a 
good iion dog, having treed ten or eleven in 
his time. He would not fight another dog, 
and was afraid of strangers. It is, therefore, 
not the savage dog that always makes the 
bear dog. 

I will conclude by adding that if Mr. 
Buckley of New York will write Howard 
Taylor of Westchester, Pennsylvania, I think 
he can procure the dogs he wants at rea- 
sonable price. 
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PHOTO BY H. ERICHSEN. M. 0., DETROIT, 


SYLVAN LAKE. 


DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY H.C. RUBINCAM. 


“As Tiddie Ruseyvelt ramarked t’ th’ 
southern gintlemin whin they talked of 
Bucker Washington,” said Casey, “ye 
, niver know what ye are goin’ t’ do til ye 
do it and thin thim as dont loike it can 
considther it none of their dom biziness. 
Six wakes ago whin we thraveled to- 
gither be th’ cars, had anny wan towld 
me t’ me face, thot I wud be th’ full flidged 
mimber of th’ dom fool bregade I am 
t’ day, he’d ‘a stood a chanst of bein’ th’ 
cause of some wan at th’ cimitery gettin’ 
an excavatin’ conthract, yit here I am,an’ 
in th’ boondle furninst ye is hypos, sn’ 
chimicals an’ little tubes full of shtuff 
fur all th’ wurld loike sidlitz powdthers. 
Me gurl, Mary Ann who wint t’ boordin’ 
school an’ talks three talks, Frinch, Dutch 
and English, sezivery man has a sub-con- 
shunce, tho’ be’ th’ luv of th’ Saints, Ihov 
known min who hod noneatall,t’ make no 
minshun of a sub wan, but be th’ figurin’ 


of herargumint, th’sub-conshunce kapes 
urgin’ thim as has thim t’ do things all 
unbeknownst t’ thim, an’ it must hov bin 
wan of thim subs that made me gaze with 
longin’ in th’ windy of ivery cameera 
shtore in th’ town. Thim cameeras in 
th’ windys got fixed in me moind so thot 
if I saw wan this minute comin’ doon th’ 
strate, I cud till ye which shtore it wus 
frum be th’ look of it. Wan with a tag 
saying, ‘fifteen dollars rajuced frum 
twinty wan sivinty foive’ shtuck t’ me till 
Inear had prostrashun. I dreampt of it in 
me slape an’ thought of it all day long 
an wan day whin I soighted doon th’ top 
loine t’ say if th’ gang wus layin’ up th’ 
wall as I meself wud do it, there at th’ 
ither ind set th’ cameera winkin its lins 
at me. Thot wus th’ last shtraw an thot 
day I winttoth’cameerashtorean’ wint in. 
‘Will thot fifteen dollar cameera,’ sez I t’ 
th’ little felley in th’ shtore, ‘make pitch- 
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ers’sezI. ‘This cameera,’ sez he, reachin’ 
fur it, ‘has all th’ latest improvemints,’ 
sezhe. ‘Now,’ sez I,‘don’t comeanny ofthot 
spring actinated, rising an’ fallin’, ketch 
as ketchcan,collaran’ elbow bizness, but, 
‘gay’ sez I, ‘yis or no, will it make pitchers?” 
‘It will, sez he. ‘Thin wrap it up,’ sez I, 
‘an’ I'll bring it along with me. ‘Ye shud 
hov two more plate-howlders’ sez he. ‘Put 
‘em in’ sez I. ‘An sum plates,’ sez th’ lad. 
‘Give methim too,’ sez I. ‘Shall I put thim 
in th’ howlders’ sez he. ‘Shure’ sez I. Th’ 
lad had a rid loight in th’ room where he 
put th’ plates in an’ said ’twas naded fur 
loadin’ an’ unloadin’ th’ howlders. ‘Hov 
yez a thripod’ sez th’ lad. ‘What’s thot’ 
sez I. Thin he brung a boonch of shticks 
an’ fastened thim at th’ top an’ set th’ 
cameera on thim an’ towld me how to 
work th’ front back an’ foorth t’ focus an’ 
how t’ fix th’ shutter. Thin I bought th’ 
boonch of shticks an’ a little curtain he 
called a hid cloth an’ wint out. Not 
knowin’ how th’ ould woman an’ Mary 
Ann wud take me buyin’ a cameera, I hid 
it in th’ tool house over be th’ buildin’ 
knowin’ I wud hov a chanst t’ make some 
pitchers on Sunday whin th’ ould woman 
an’ Mary Ann an’ th’ kids was goin’ t’ a 
picnic t’ Morrison. Will, Sunday came, 


an’ afther they left I wint over t’ th’ build-, 


in’ an got th’ cameera. I set up th’ 
shticks in th’ back yard an screwed th’ 
cameera on th’ top and pinted it at Mary 
Ann’s flower garden. Thin I put me hid 
under th’ little rubber cloth an’ worked 
th’ front loike th’ lad showed me. I know 
manny of th’ wunders of nachure, hovin’ 
seen th’ lakes of Killarney an’ ownin’ a 
pitcher of thim same thot I got from a 
pidler, who sed it was a rale Cromeo bein’ 
painted be a Dago be thot name, tho’ I 
hov no use for Dagos, which is nayther 
here nor there, but niver wus it me fort- 
une t’ gaze on such wunder as Mary Ann's 
flower garden made on th’ little glassin th’ 
back of th’ cameera. ‘There,’ sez I, ‘is th’ 
domdest foinest pitcher anny wan iver 
made an whin Mary Ann sees it, she wont 
think her ould man is sucha fool. I fixed 
th’ shutter loike the lad showed me, put in 
th’ plate howlder an’ pulled out th’ thing 
ye call th’ sloide, an’ squeezed th’ bulb. 
’T was overina sicond an’ asuisy as loigh- 
ten yer poipe. Thin I wint t’ th’ kitchen, 
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pulled doon all th’ shades, an’ lit th’ 
rid lanthern I brung over frum th’ 
buildin’ an’ put it on th’ flure. Gettin’ 
down on me knays t’ be nearer th’ 
rid, loight I took th’ plate frum th’ 
howlder an’ hild it up t’ th’ loight. 
‘No! Yis! No!’ sez I, fur divil a thing cud 
I see on th’ plate. Thin I got closter t’ th’ 
loight but still no pitcher an’ thin I took 
th’ rid flannel off th’ chimbley, an’ be me 
sowl, there wuz no more pitcher than 
there is on th’ ind of me nose. ‘Begod’ 
sez I,‘I wont doa thing t’ th’ laddey-buck 
thotsowld me thot cameera’an’I wrappe1 
th’ plate in a bit of paper an’ carried th’ 
how! boonch back t’ th’ tool house. But 
I cud only sit th’ rist of th’ day an smoke 
me poipe an’ wunder what Mary Ann 
wud say. Th’ nixt mornin’ whin th’ port- 
er opened th’ cameera shtoreI wus wait- 
in’ outside. He wus a Galway man him- 
self an’ I talked with him clost t’ an hour 
befoore th’ little dude thot sowld me th’ 
cameera came in. ‘Here’ sez I, ‘th’ cam- 
eera ye sowld me is no good.’ ‘What’s th’ 
mather’ sez he. ‘It wont make pitchers,’ 
sez I, ‘anhere’s t’ prove it,’ sez I, howldin’ 
out t’ him th’ plate wrapped up in paper. 
He took off th’ paper an’ hild th’ plate up 
t’ th’ loight an’ thin looked at both sides 
of it. ‘Ye didn’t divilopeit’ sez he. ,What’s 
thot’ sezI. ‘It has t’ be diviliped’ sez 
he. ‘Tis th’ firat I heard of it’ sez I. 
‘Tis 80’ sez he, an he up an talked about 
hypos an divilipers an alum an fixin’ an 
washin’ an’ high loights an’ shadders til 
I wus so mixed I cudn’t hov told a marth- 
er bid frum a boonch of lathes, but ’tis 
all in a little book th’ lad gave me. Yis- 
terday I fixed up a dark room in th’ tool 
house an’ in th’ boondle beyant I hovall 
th’ chimicals an’ as th’ ould woman an 
Mary Ann an’ th’ kids is all yoin out t’ 
Shutz Park this afternoon, I’m goin’ fur 
another thry at it. Maybe I'll see yez 
again an’ let ye know now it wurks.” 
+ 

If you make snap shots you have lots 
of under exposures. If you do much in- 
tensifying you have probably “cussed” 
all intensifying solutions collectively 
and each of their chemical ingredients 
separately. Here is one that will fre- 
quently enable you to get a good print 
from a thin negative when all others fail. 
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The printing quality is greatly increased 
because of the red color imparted to the 
negative. Dilute acetic acid with four 
times its bulk of water. To 100 parts of 
this add one part of nitrate of uranium. 
Label this solution No.1. Now make a 
one per cent solution of red prussiate of 
potassium. Label this solution No. 2. 
For use add Sol. 2 to Sol. 1 in equal quan- 
tities. 
sess 

I am indebted to Mr. F. Dundas Todd 
fora beautiful souvenir of the Chicago 
Salon. Fifty-eight exhibitors were repre- 
sented by the 129 entries hung and one 
example of the work of each of these fifty- 
eight photographers is given in half- 
tone in the souvenir. As an illustration 
of the work shown in Chicago itis aboon 
to those who were unable tovisit the 


Salon. 
s ¢ 


There is one magazine department, 
once common to highclass publications, 
but now relegated to those whose largest 
circulation is in rural districts, that has 
been the butt of more jokes than any 
other feature known to periodicals and 
has been the theme of more than one 
humorous story. I refer to the depart- 
ment that told how to make an easy chair 
of an old apple barrel, a centre table of 
an old cheese box and a few broom han- 
dles, a book case from six soap boxes 
and so on ad. infinitum. Photography 
is threatened with a siege of the same 
thing. Notlong ago I read something 
about how to use old plates but I cannot 
now recall whether one turned them into 
developing trays or retouching varnish, 
and’ now comes a magazine with an arti- 
cle describing the manufacture of an 
enlarging camera from a semi-spherical 
glass globe such as used tocover flowers 
and a few boxes and other old things at 
a total cost of $3.00. 


“Pictures illustrating important events 
should be truthful if they are to be of 
any value * * * Editors of the picto- 


rial press are alive to the fact and if pho- ~ 


tographers would more generally culti- 
vate the art of rapid work and insist upon 
good remuneration for it, they might 
frequently make welcome additions to 
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their income.” Sosays the editor of the 
Photo Era, but he fails to givea formule 
for developing the good remuneration. 
One of the foremost pictorial publica- 
tions in the country commissioned a 
friend of mine to make some pictures of 
the Carnival. He hustled around town 
all day looking for things of interest and 
staid up all night developing. After a 
continuous strain for seventy-two hours 
he despatched a set of 5x7 prints to the 
aforesaid publication and if I remember 
rightly they filled an entire page with 
them. And what did they pay my friend? 
Two dollars for each print! Perhaps 
someone will say they were worth no 
more, but this does not hold, for if they 
were worth publishing at all ina high 
class publication they were worth more 
than two dollars. It would seem that 
these editors take advantage of the ama- 
teur’s position. That the amateur makes 
pictures for pastime and has been most 
liberal in supplying prints to the photo- 
graphic magazines in the general inter- 
est of the advancement and extension of 
photography militates against him in 
the mind of the editor of the pictorial 
publication that wants his pictures for 
illustrations, and the present condition, 
which bids fair to obtain for a long time 
to come, holds out to the amateurs no 
hope of “welcome additions to their in- 
come.” 
ss 

Some months ago I made some com- 
ments about the professional retoucher 
making a “business” of retouching. I 
conceal the name of the magazine pub- 
lishing the following: 

“In regards to retouching a portrait, 
we would say that the first, and we con- 
sider the most important thing, is to 
flatter your subject without destroying 
any line or shadow that will in any way 
change the likeness. The most success- 
ful photographers to-day are the ones 
who flatter their customers by good re- 
touching, so that the photographs when 
finished are a great deal better looking 
than the original. Take for instance the 
illustration of the Chinaman, showing a 
retouched and an unretouched print; in 
the retouched one he certainly looks 
ten years younger, and at least a hun- 
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dred per cent. better looking—in fact, 
‘Ching Foo’ was so struck with these 
pictures that he sent all his Chinese 
friends to the gallery to be photographed, 
thus showing that even the heathen Chi- 
nee is as fond of flattery as is the maiden 
of sixteen.” 

And it says on the cover of this maga- 
zine: “Devoted to photographic art.” Ye 
gods! 

The Chicago Salon was particularly 
noted for the conspicuous absence from 
its catalogue of the names of nearly all 
the photographers whose works have 
contributed so largely to the success of 
those annual exhibitions that give prom- 
ise of regularand continuous recurrence. 


No photograpber in this country has 
been more severely criticised than Clar- 
ence White. His work has been called 
rot, trash, and every conceivable term 
suggestive of the antipode‘of art. Yet I 
am informed that he is now working on 
orders from two of the leading publish- 
ing houses of America, for the photo- 
graphic illustrations for two books about 
to be published by thém. Of course 
Beardsley acquired a certain kind of 
reputation and sundry sums of money 
from the grotesqueness of his poster pic- 
tures but I cannot believe that Mr: 
White’s reputation will prove to be of 
the same brand. The large publishing 
houses are too jealous of their reputa- 
tions to hazard adverse criticism and 
ridicule by the use of inartistic illustra- 
tions, and those who have been loud in 
the denunciation of Mr. White will do 
well to devise means of “hedging” against 
his universal acceptanceasa full-fledged 
disciple of the artistic school. 


These days the sun gets “low in the 
heavens” much too soon for the man 
with prints to make, and the other day I 
heard a photographer ask why in the 
world someone did not make a printing 
frame with a bevel sufficient to prevent 
its “cutting off,” when not placed ata 
precise angle tocatchthesun’srays. Mr. 
Manufacturer, it’s up to you! 


A photographer complained to me the 
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other day that one of the photographic 
magazines had borrowed one of his nega- 
tives to make a photogravure reproduc- 
tion for a frontispiece and not only had 
they, failed to return same but paid no 
attention to his repeated communica- 
tions on the subject. Heis now debating 


_ whether to travel several thousand miles 


to recover the negative, or send them the 
box and lens with which he made it, so 
they will have the whole works. The 
gratitudeof kingsisa heaven-sent boun- 
ty compared with that of some editors. 


The .“Photo Era” fathers a plan, the 
far reaching effects of which no man can 
estimate. It contemplates the placing of 
the camera in our schools side by side 
with the text book. The use of pictures 
and lantern slides is no new thing, 
for the New York schools found them 
very valuable, particularly the slides, by 
means of which the childrén were made 
familiar with scenes and’ modes of life 
that could be brought to them in no 
other way, but the plan suggested is far 
superior to slides. Asan aidto the study 
of geography, nature, English, etc., this 
suggestion of the “Photo Era” is incom- 
parable. Its adoption in one school as 
reported in the October issue of that 
magazine indicates so conclusively the 
marked effect upon the pupils that it is 
to be hoped that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the camera will be as necessa- 
ry an adjunct to the schoolroom as the 
“spelling book” and the blackboard. 
This school happened to be on the bank 
of a river. The children, aided by the 
teacher, made pictures of all types of 
vessels, sloops, schooners, barges, tugs, 
etc., and wrote compositions describing 
the different craft, the ports they hailed 
from or to which they were bound and 
their cargoes. This excited an interest 
in nautical matters and led to their read- 
ing Kipling’s “Captain Courageous” and 
books by Cooper, Marryatt and other 
authors. Besides broadening the minds 


-of these young pupils by cultivating a 


taste for literature unusual in children, 
it interested them in transportation, and 
pictures of steam and electric cars were 
supplemented by those of elevated rail- 
roads, an automobile and a variety of 
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passenger vehicles, made by a pupil who 
chanced to visit New York. A neighbor- 
ing brook furnished subjects both pic- 
turesque and geographical and a nearby 
woods, studies of nature and some nat- 
ural history. In fact the experience 
showed unlimited possibilities in every 
direction for the education of the child 
with pictures that are indelibly fixed 
upon its mind because of the personal 
interest in assisting in the making there- 
of. ‘It is no false note that “Photo Era” 
has struck on the keyboard of progress 
and some day we will seeall the children 
going to school with cameras as well as 
books under their arms. 


The greatest stumbling block in the 


progress of photography is the lack of 
originality. Or perhaps I had bettersay 


BY H. ERICHSEN, M. D. 


The peace of God is in his looks 
As reading in the book of books 


the lack of the desire to be original. The 
amateur sees a fine photograph, a prize 
winner or one that has been hung in the 
famous salons and he immediately goes 
on tours of exploration to find a spot 
identical in composition and proceeds to 
make a picture. Should he even succeed 
in duplicating the print that led to his 
making the picture I do not believe heis 
deserving of any more credit than if he 
had taken the said print and madea copy 
of it. Do not waste your time trying to 
make something just like some other fel- 
low has made, but make something orig- 
inal, something as good or better than 
the other fellows, but different. No matter 
to what particular phase of picture mak- 
ing your fancy may incline, something 
new and original may be evolved every 
day even if you continue the pursuit 
from now until doomsday. 


AT CHRISTMAS.-TIDE. 


He finds both solace and a guide 


To lead the way whate’er betide. H.E. 
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THE RUNNING BUCK. 


PHOTOGRAPHING BUCKING BRONCHOS. 


BY H.C. RUBINCAM. 


(ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR.) 


“Look before you leap,” is an old adage 
that time and experience has proven a good 
one. If, however, I were manufacturing 
maxims pertaining to instantaneous photog- 
raphy I would begin with “Press the lever 
before you look.” This as a result of expe- 
rience in trying to photograph bucking 
horses in the recent championship contest in 
Denver, and I am still trying to figure out 
just what kind of an outfit will enable one 
to successfully photograph “anything that 
moves as rapidly and erratically as a wild 
horse under his first saddle. I was one of 
two photographers admitted within the steel 
wire fence which surrounded the arena, and 
being armed with a 34x44 box with a high 
grade lens and shutter, speeded (by actual 
test) to one 1-100th of a second, I 
thought I had a fair chance of impaling the 
festive broncho upon photographic plates in 


all the statuesqueness of his sky rocketing 
inclinations, but as a delineator of rearing, 
pitching, bucking bronchos, I find that I am 
no rival of Frederic Remington. The first 
difficulty was the focusing. I soon found 
that it was impossible to change the focus 
so as to keep sharp a horse covering ground 
at a rate of speed that would make horse 
races look like merry-go-rounds, I finally 
fixed the focus at twenty-five feet and de- 
cided to waive all chances that did not 
come within that limit. Although the results 
show that this was not a highiy satisfactory 
plan, the method added much excitement 
to the efforts, as to stop within twenty-five 
feet of an “outlaw” horse long enough to 
make an exposure, requires that a man be 
an excellent runner, a quick jumper.and an 
adept dodger. And he cannot carry much 
weight. I kept the focus distance while the 
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bridle and saddle were adjusted, and was 
ready when the rider put one foot in the 
stirrup and the cowboy at the head of the 
horse .umped clear. Just what the horse 
would then do and the direction he would 
take was a matter of greater conjecture than 
“the ways of a man with a maid.” Some- 
times he would be a hundred yards away 
before one could wink, but more often he 
would seem to think that right where I was 
standing was a much better place to per- 
form than where he was. As I had a kind 
regard for the outfit I was using and inci- 
dentally an abhorrence of splints and ad- 
hesive nlaster, I thus lost many glorious 
chances. I am familiar with many of the 
peculiarities of unbroken horses, but that 
day I discovered one I had never noticed 
before. Although they had acres and acres 
of unoceupied turf, they all seemed over- 
come with an insane desire to beat holes 
in the ground where some one was stand- 
ing. Of sl] the exposures I made, the ones 
made while the horse was trying to get over 
into my yard were the most successful. 
“Peggy,” the champion horse, with Sowden, 
the champion rider in the saddle, was up 
in the air literally when I pressed the lever 
on the shutter. It seems that Peggy was 
just then doing one of those stiff-legged 
stunts and before the shutter responded she 
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had landed on her stiffened legs, and in the 
picture is already gathering her hind legs 
for another jump. If I had pushed the lever 
first and looked to see what she was doing 
afterwards, I would have had something bet- 
ter. I now think that when photographing 
bucking horses the time to press the lever 
is when they are on the ground. By the 
time the shutter responds the horse will be 
about twenty feet up in the air. Of course 
there will be exceptions, for I tried this on 
Peggy, but it did not work. I knew she was 
up to some deviltry, but the picture shows 
that Peggy was undecided just what to do. 
The man who held her head had just jumped 
clear and in about two seconds after I made 
the exposure the rider was picking himself 
up from the ground and Peggy had gone 
over to kick the lungs out of several cow- 
boys standing near the corral. I will there- 
fore blame this exception to Peggy’s delayed 
judgment. One horse was great on the 
stunt called the “running buck.” I made 
several exposures on him, but most of the 
riders remind me of the bicycle advertise 
ment showing a man on “the other’ wheel. 
I believe it is estimated that a man riding 
this horse experienced about 10,000 vibra- 
tions per second, and if some of them felt 
anything like they look in the pictures I 
“have, I would advise their trying a new 
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“PEGGY WAS UNDECIDED JUST WHAT TO DO.” 
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brand of vibrations. Of course some move- 
ment should be in a picture of a running 
horse to suggest the motion. A horse sharp 
and clear, poised in mid air, gives the im- 
pression that it was hung up like a bunch 
of ducks to be photographed. It is not 
pleasing to look at and does not reproduce 
the horse as the eye would see it in life, but 
there is a limit and one 1-100th of a 
second catches them on the wrong side of 
it, as shown by the print here reproduced. 
The other photographer in the arena had a 
focal plane shutter and worked it at one 
five-hundredth of a second, but he, unfor- 
tunately, tried to develop his plates in 
hypo and his results were most unsatisfac- 
tory. 

It is thus shown that the photographing 
of bucking bronchos is replete with troubles 
from the beginning to the end. 
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THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 


The winning print in our December pho 
tographic competition is “Good-night,”’ by 
L. E. Offutt of Memphis, Tennessee. The 
data accompanying this print is as follows: 
Date negative was made, September 10, 
1901; time of day, night; light, candlelight; 
lens, Darlot; exposure, one minute; plate, 
Seeds 27X; developer, Pyro; printing pro- 
cess used, aristo-platino. 


Hugo Erichsen, M. D., of Detroit, for 
some time a.contributor to the columns . 
of this department, has been awarded 
the second prize,a bronze medal, in the 
late “Home Portraiture” contest of the 
“Photographic Times.” 


“PEGGY WAS DOING STIFF-LEGGED STUNTS.” 


The above picture shows the champion horse and rider of the broncho-riding con- 
test of the late Mountain and Plain Festival, Denver. 


The rider is M. T. Sowden, of 


Diamond, Wyo., who won first money prize and $500 championship belt, and the horse’ 
is “ Peggy,” owned by J. M. Kuykendall of Denver, who was awarded first prize for out- 


law or unmanageable horses. 
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MONTHLY PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Mhotographic Competition for February. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE JANUARY 1 


SUBJECT, PORTRAITURE. 


Name of competitor: 


Address: 
House No 


Date negative was made 
Locality 


Developer -..........- 


Printing process used 


Title of print 


Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of mount. 
Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't, 


OUR MONTHLY COPIPETITIONS. 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions is as follows: 

December— Miscellaneous (Any Sub- 

ject). 
January—Mountain Scenery. 
February—Portraiture. 
RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The February coupon may be found 
on the upper half of this page. Thename 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 


optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 


Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


First prize, solid silver medal. 
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THE SUCKER CLUB. 


A novel organization of Colorado anglers whose emblem is a 
small sucker, and whose principal haunts are in Platte Canon. 


= 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker the first of every month at Denver. 
Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 


. Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 
All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be on hand not later than 


the 5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 


A WORD TO THE GUIDES. 


It is a source of the utmost gratification 
to know the interest in the protection of 
game which is being taken by the guides of 
the Eastern big game-hunting states. We 
learn that in many cases where guides a 
few years ago were very indifferent towards 
the enforcement of the game laws, they are 
to-day standing shoulder to shoulder against 
any infringement in this respect, and are al- 
most a solid unit in reporting all violations 
coming under their knowledge. The condi- 
tion is a happy consummation, indeed, and 
is one which should obtain in every West- 
ern state where big game abounds. It is a 
situation which we fear will only be found 


in this section when the game is so scarce ~ 


that measures for its absolute protection 
will have to be instituted. 

It would be unfair to infer by the above 
that all the guides in the West are disreput- 
able, but it is a fact that many of them are, 
and the charge is not confined to their ac- 
tions with regard to the protection of game, 
but also embraces their treatment of sports- 
men employing them. We have heard more 
complaints this year from Western sports- 
men on this score than in any previous year, 
and many of these were from men who 
vowed they would never again employ a 
guide. Some complaints charged utter in- 
competency, others were to the effect that 
the guide employed cared nothing whatever 
for the laws’ allowance on the game sought. 
while again others charged (and this was a 
common occurrence) that more time than 
was necessary was consumed in getting 
game. In the latter case, the guide would 
usually resort to the old trick of taking the 
hunter into barren country for a few days; 
then (on horseback) he would touch little 


better game country, spending a couple or 
more days in getting close enough to game 
to barely see it disappear; his next move 
would be to run his man against sections 
where deer was numerous, but which could 
not be approached close enough to kill, on 
account of the noise which the horses made. 
About the time the poor deluded hunter had 
seen all his chances escape, and had decided 
his vacation was at an end, the guide would 
take him out on foot (the only proper way to 
hunt) and get him his deer. 

This method not only disgusts sports- 
men with all guides, and helps to drag the 
worthy ones into disrepute also, but works 
a hardship on the game. In the first place, 
it is not necessary to hunt on horseback. It 
is a lazy man’s choice at best, and results 
in wounding more deer that are never re- 
covered than by any other method. Camp 
can always be made at a point near enough 
to permit a hunter to walk all through the 
hunting country, if necessary all day, and 
yet return to camp with enough vitality to 
do the camp chores and cooking. Besides, 
the exercise obtained from such walking is 
the very best there is. The great desider- 
atum with the careful, conscientious hunter 
is to get a chance to kill his game clean, 
bringing it down at the first shot at reason- 
able range, and this can only be done with 
a standing shot, which js rarely secured 
while hunting on horseback. 


STATE ORGANIZATION. 


Outdoor Life has many times condemned 
the present system of state enforcement of 
the game laws. We believe that better and 
more stringent measures are possible than 
those at present employed, and whether it 
be by direct government control, through a 
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commission on the order of the present Civil 
Service plan employed in other federal de- 
partments, or through a more rigid and uni- 
versal state system than we have at present, 
there should and ultimately must be evolved 
a scheme that will work to better advantage 
than that at present in vogue. Anything, 
therefore, in the nature of organization 
among the sportsmen is good for the cause. 
If only two men get together in a gun store 
once a month for the purpose of talking over 
plans for the betterment of such conditions, 
some good is sure to result. How many 
more benefits, therefore, can accrue from, 
say, state organizations composed of the 
staunch, enthusiastic and prominent sports- 
men of each of the several states? If every 
state in the Union had such an organization, 
what a strong network it would make for a 
national organization; and once such nation- 
al body was gotten well under way, with del- 
egates from each state, what a strength it 
would command! It would carry with it 
such force that even the Congress of the 
United States could be swayed by its delib- 
erations. ‘ 

Therefore, organization is what is mostly 
desired—and organization looking, firstly, 
to the protection of our big game, with the 
feathered tribe and smaller species a good 
second, and not in the least to be lost sight 
of. For although the ducks and the chickens 
and the fish must not be allowed to be ruth- 
lessly taken, nor the laws protecting them 
disobeyed, yet there is a crying need right 
at our door which confronts us and bids us 
attend to at once—and that need is the 
proper protection of our big game. 

There is now on foot a movement in 
Colorado for the organization of a game 
protective association. It is different from 
most such organizations in that game pro- 
tection is the only object of its conception. 
As a distinguished Colorado sportsman once 
remarked, “Trap shooting is about as far as 
any such organization in Colorado has -yet 
gotten.” So it is in many other Western 
States—there are organizations with the 
words “game protection” tacked onto their 
titles, but most of their attention—if, indeed, 
not all of it—is given up to the sport of trap 
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shooting. We all believe in trap-shooting, of 
course, but in order to get the very best re- 
sults from organization, we believe that spe- 
cial game protective organizations, with the 
protection of game as the sole aim, can ac- 
complish more good in this direction than 
organizations where the attention and in- 
terest of the members are divided. Mr. J. 
M. Woodward, a prominent sportsman of 
Pueblo, Colorado, is one of the most active 
lights in the above movement for a Colorado 
organization, and both Mr. Woodward and 
Outdoor Life will be glad to hear the ex- 
pressions of sportsmen throughout the state 
looking to the end in question. 


STATE GAME LAWS EPITOMIZED. 


No procedure enacted by our government 
for many years will do as much good as the 
action of the Agricultural Department in 
preparing a digest of the game laws of the 
several states for 1901-2, which was lately 
done. This is a step which was hardly 
necessary a hundred years. ago, but 
which at this time is an urgent necessity, 
and emphasizes the importance which the 
department officials place on disseminating 
and expounding the gospel of the game. 
There cannot be too many copies of this 
digest printed, nor too many applications 
pour into the Agricultural Department for 
copies. In discussing the object of the pub- 
lication, the department says: 

“Experience has shown that while much 
stress is laid on close seasons, comparative- 
ly little importance is attached to violations 
of other provisions of the game laws, and it 
does not seem to be generally recognized 
that killing game by illegal methods, in ex- 
cess of the number allowed by law, or for un- 
lawful purposes, is as serious an offense as 
killing game out of season. 

“In order to emphasize this point, a spe- 
cial chapter on methods has been introduced 
and some of the other sections in the former 
report have been rearranged. As the bul- 
letin now stands, it is practically a complete 
digest of existing federal, state and provin- 
cial laws relating to the capture, shipment 
and sale of game.” 


Cee 


To return to our muttons it must be conceded 
that the weapon of the future, both for sport- 
ing and military purposes, must be of the small 
calibred, flat-trajectoried and high-powered re- 
peating types, employing smokeless powder with 
its manifold advantages. All the present condi- 
tions of hunting and battlefield exact such a 
combination and the result is inevitable. That 
the existing types of such weapons are one and 
all susceptible of large improvement no practi- 
cal and experienced rifleman will deny. In the 
competitive rush to get their product on the 
immediate and quick market more than one 
point of modern ballistics has been altogether 
too meagerly exploited despite the extravagant 
although commendably well meant expenditures 


made in this connection by the great modern . 


makers. 

To illustrate this succinctly, in a recent cru- 
cial government test of our leading representa- 
tive products, the experts of each competing 
maker easily demonstrated their ability with 
naked hands to jam their competitors’ exhibits 
so effectively as to practically render them.use- 
less for the time of test. In a perfect arm this 
should certainly not be a contingent possibility. 
A perfect gun, in short, should be fool-proof 
under all conditions, at least so far as the prac- 


Broadly speaking, rifles are separable in- 
to three classes: Military, target and hunt- 
ing rifles. Betwen these there is a vast dis- 
tinctive difference which too often is over- 
looked by the sporting rifle guild. With mil- 
itary rifles the sportsman has but little to 
do, and these may be passed without ex- 
tended comment. Tney are usually designed 
with a view to rough service, and are there- 
fore of simple, coarse and usually inaccurate 
construction. 

It will surprise a great many brother 
riflemen, especially of the butt-frequenting 
kind, when I assert with all confidence that 
not one out of ten ordinary shooters would 
even after extended thought on the subject, 
make a decently logical choice of a good 
hunting rifle. Ask a hundred novices in the 
sport what distinctive virtues should espec- 
ially characterize a hunting rifle and nine 
and ninety of them will unhesitatingly de- 
clare “accuracy, range and killing power.” 

Their first and chief requirement is in- 
variably accuracy, which of itself is a very 
desirable thing; a man logically expects his 
gun to hit what he shoots at when he makes 
a “good hold.” Therefore, his mind irresist- 
ibly inclines towards the super-accurate tar- 
get rifle which with its fine sights and mic- 
rometrically constant and carefully calculat- 
ed hand loaded charges will, under favorable 
conditions shoot every bulicet into one and 
the same huvle when shot ‘froin a machine 
rest. This, he at once concludes, is the kind 
of gun he needs, jumping erroneously to that 
conclusion, irrespective of a hundred other 
facts and conditions which, as he will find 
by bitter experience, very considerably mod- 
ify results when he exchanges the known 
distance of the stationary utts for the in- 
determinate ones of the hunting field at 
moving targets. 


tical disablement of its operative mechanism 
without the use of tools, either through ignor- 
ance or malice, is concerned. In this respect 
the old-time “cap, powder and ball’? muzzle- 
loader—even though tted with delicate hair trig- 
er—is head and shoulders above the most per- 
ect repeater of the age. 

Again, the possibilities of rifling, ammunition 
and other ballistic adjuncts have not been even 
partially worked out. On any rifle range in 
the country to-day may be seen dozens of ex- 
pert riflemen violating the set and prescribed 
formulas and principles of their rifles’ makers 
with astonishing good results. That target 
shooter who to-day is content with shoving a 
factory-loaded cartridge into the breech of his 
rifle, closing the action and, after aiming 
through or over factory-lined sights, pull the 
trigg r in the expectation of doing really fine 
work, is a rara avis indeed! 

More generally is he wont to first depart very 
materially from the prescribed weight of pow- 
der and bullet, often changing even the form of 
the latter and laboriously ramming it down 
from the muzzle to its chamber seat on or 
above the separately loaded and inserted shell. 
If the factory arrangement is finality, why does 


Generally speaking, the target rifle, per 
se, is usually a most unsatisfactory hunting 
weapon. Its fine sights are unsuitable for 
the changeable exactions, varying distances 
and difference of lights encountered in hunt- 
ing; a plain open or Lyman sight is infin- 
itely superior for field purposes, if not, in- 
deed, absolutely indispensable. Again, the 
average target cartridge is a very poor hunt- 
ing load. In target shooting everything is 
sacrificed for and subordinated to mere ac- 
curacy. Trajectory, that sina qua non of 
the hunting rifle, is entirely ignored and pen- 
etration, while usually very fair on account 
of the weight of target bullet usually em- 
ployed, is entirely a minor consideration to 
the target shooter. 

What is required in and indispensibly es- 
sential to good performance in a hunting 
rifle is first of all, flat trajectory so as to 
avoid vertically missing the game by mis- 
calculation of distance. As flatness of traj- 
ectory is absolutely dependent upon bullet 
velocity, and velocity combined with weight 
of projectile determines both penetration 
and striking energy, it is very evident that 
that gun which shoots the biggest bullet 
flattest is theoretically the best gun for the 
hunter who shoots to kill. This, however, is 
true only up to a certain point, being in it- 
self materially modified in turn by other 
conditions. There is a happy medium in all 
things, and in my opinion that gun which 
shoots a fair-weighted bullet with velocity 
enough to achieve a point blank trejectory 
of three hundred yards without changing the 
elevation of the rear sight, and delivers, 
from a machine rest, said bullet with suffi- 
cient constant and regular accuracy to hit a 
twelve-inch circle, ten successive times 
each, at one, two and three hundred yards, 
without changing sights, merely “holding 
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coarse and fine,” as required, is the ideal 
hunting rifle, provided that its caliber be not 
less than .30 and its projectile of not less 
than 225 to 300 grains in weight. 

I am of the firm belief that nearly every 
hunting rifle of .25 or greater calibre (ex- 
cepting the “Express” types, of course) of 
reputable American make now on the mar- 
ket, can in competent hands put ten succes- 
sive shots in an eight-inch ring at 200 yards 
when properly “target” loaded. I am just 
as firmly of the belief that not two men out 
of every ten hunters in the world can take 
the same rifle, properly loaded for big game 
shooting, and put ten successive shots in the 
same circle at the same distance, using 
proper hunting sights and factory ammuni- 
tion, even if the shooting is done at ordinary 
rest. 

And as to the “express” types, their ex- 
treme range with dependable accuracy is 
fully a fourth less. In their competitive lust 
for accuracy many manufacturers have actu- 
ally built hunting rifles chambered for pure 
target cartridges. These have always proved 
unsatisfactory in field use, and in nearly ev- 
ery instance compelled their owners, when 
intelligent—or as the world puts it “cranky” 
enough—to prepare their own ammunition, 
proportioning it to meet their hunting needs. 

I will cheerfully concede that the major 
ity of all rifles will shoot far more closely 
than the average man usually holds, but 
that, in my humble estimation, is not saying 
a great deal. The ideal rifle of any kind 
should be a weapon of exact precision under 
all correct conditions, but alas! it is hard 
to attain to perfect ideals. And constancy 
of accuracy will never be attained by fac- 
tory ammunition used as it is in all degrees 
of deterioration and irregular proportion- 
ment. Especially is this true of factory- 
loaded “smokeless” powder, where the ir- 
regularity of a single grain causes vast devi- 
ations of recoil, chamber pressure, velocity 
and other features affecting accuracy and 
energy. 

I do not wish to be misconstrued into 
caviling at the reliability of factory ammu- 
nition for ordinary use. Loaded as it is by 
the most perfect of ingenious machines, it 
is really too good for the average indifferent 
hunter, who is content to hit his game any- 
where so long as he bags it. It is really 
marvelous, everything considered, how good 
factory ammunition is, especially that of 
American make, but human ingenuity and 
human brains, coupled with even the best 
modern machinery, have not as yet encom- 
passed absolute control over the _ elusive 
“nitro”—the factories and factors have still 
a few things to learn! 

And yet, to be really just in the premises, 


the manufacturers don’t get the considera-_ 


tion which they deserve at our hands. It 
should not be forgotten that each and every 
rifle, even of the same make and calibre, 
has its own personal individuality, its own 
peculiar idiosyncrasies. No two of them 


shoot exactly alike either with factory or 
specially and carefully prepared hand-loaded 
ammunition. The manufacturer can, at the 
low obtaining prices, only strike a fair gen- 
eral average of standard utility. He makes 
a lot of rifles, as identically similar in every 
respect as his machines can turn out, and 
experiments until he finds a cartridge that 
will average well in all of them. He can’t 
be expected to “monkey” for months with 
each separate gun, testing its possibilities 
and formulating and building a_ special 
cartridge for each one. He would have a 
multiciplicity of loads to furnish if he did, to 
say nothing of the expense. He furnishes, 
therefore, a standard-built rifle and a stand- 
ard cartridge for it for obvious reasons, 
leaving the ultimate crank possessor to find 
out just how many grains of powder, more 
or less than the standard, suits his arm best. 
So with bullet weights, shapes and tempers; 
likewise sights and other paraphernalia. 

We are getting closer to the ideal hunt- 
ing rifle in the modern nitro powder types 
than we were in the days of plain ’petre and 
lead. Trajectory is very satisfactorily flat- 
tened, with attendant velocity and striking 
force, especially when the heavier soft-nosed 
jacketed bullets of medium calibre are em- 
ployed. The various .30 and 8 m/m calibred 
modern sporting rifles combine a remarkable 
degree of accuracy with their tremendous 
energy, and by careful overhauling and ex- 
perimenting can be developed into won- 
trously efficient weapons. With the more 
powerfui, heavily charged cartridges, a prac- 
tically flat 300-yard trajectory has been at- 
tained, and that, too, without sacrificing ac- 
curacy beyond permissable bounds. 

A new rifle and cartridge of which I have 
just received advices promises even better 
from a big game hunter’s standpoint. It is 
to be of 9 m/m calibre with a very efficiently 
proportioned load, and judging from the 
general get up and the reputation of the 
maker will achieve a large popularity. This 
calibre (approximating to a .35 or .36 calibre) 
is to my mind, in a nitro-charged rifle, the 
effective limit in size, and I question if this 
is not even unnecessarily large and power- 
ful. Personally I am not impressed with the 
inordinately great. penetration of smokeless 
rifles. That penetrative power which drives 
a bullet clean through an animal at, say 300 
yards, is a waste of energy. I like the ball 
which, while penetrating deeply enough 
through any obstacle to reach the vital or- 
gans of an animal, flattens out and stays in | 
the beast, thus insuring all the _ striking 
force and its attendant shock being ex- 
pended on and in the animal instead of be- 
ing uselessly wasted on the desert air on the 
other side of him. : 

Besides, this question of penetration is 
one that is much distorted, and in my next 
installment I will have something to say on 
this head. There is a whole lot of nonsense 
that needs to be dispelled in this connection. 

FRANK H. MAYER. 
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WALTER CECIL COX, KENNEL EDITOR. 


ENGLISH BLIND MENS’ DOGS. 


Where do blind people obtain the won- 
derfully faithful dogs that lead them 
through our crowded streets with such 
sagacious care? 

Many of these clever animals are sup- 
plied to the sightless by a dog fancier 
and breeder who has his kennels in a 
pretty little village close to the Sussex 
coast. 

In addition to the puppies littered at 
his own place, this man has secured an 
option on most of the puppies bred in 
the countryside round his village. 

As the dog which is destined to act in 
the place of a pair of eyes has no easy 
task before it, only the most intelligent 
puppies are chosen to be trained for the 
purpose. And as it is not every litter 


that contains a puppy with the necesssry- 


qualifications, the decision is often no 
easy one to make. 

Having selected the little animal whose 
life-work it will be to lead the blind, the 
dealer leaves it with its mother until it 
is at least some four months old. Its 
playful babyhood at an end, the puppy 
begins to go to school, taking, as a first 
step, lessons in the art of walking in a 
straight line and ata steady pace. The 
schoolroom to begin with is the kennel- 
yard, later it is a country lane, and by- 
and-bye the village street. 

It takes time for a lively young animal 
to learn that sudden dsahes here and 
there must not be indulged in while 
someone has hold of a chain attached to 
its collar. But after about two months’ 
constant daily practice, the lesson is 
driven home. 

In the intervals of odd jobs he is em- 
ployed to do by the village-folk, the 
blind man takes the dog in hand. He 
knows his way about the district quite 
as well, if not better, than most of its 
sighted inhabitants. 

By making excursions in all directions, 
leaving the dog to do all the piloting 


home, the blind expert tests and develops 
its sense of locality. He furthermore 
accustoms it to traffic, and by kindly in- 
sistence impresses on it the necessity for 
not only withdrawing itself from danger 
but its charge as well. 

After from four to five months’ train- 
ing the dog is ready to lead the blind. It 
is then perhaps some nine months old, 
and is kept in constant practice until a 
purchaser is found. The breeder who 
has had the dog trained does not adver- 
tise, but he is known to-the officials of 
the various charitable organizations 
which assist the blind. When a blind 
man is anxious to get about and has no 
child who can lead him, a dog is ordered 
from the breeder, who receives between 
two and three pounds for each animal 
supplied. 

Then a clever little doggie makes a 
long journey by rail, and after it has got 


.to know its new master settles down 


without complaint toa life of quiet, faith- 
ful self-sacrifice as a dumb friend of the 
blind.—P. W. 


DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


During the last month one of the most 
successful and enthusiastic meetings 
ever held by the Beagle men has been 
brought to a close. It shows the merry 
little hound is steadily gaining in favor, 
and we hope it will gain admirers in the 
West as well as the East. 

Some small but very successful stakes 
have been run off this fall by the grey- 
hound men in some of the Colorado 
mountain towns. The keenness of the 
leashmen and the interest displayed by 
the spectators shows the old Colorado 
coursing spirit is only latent, and that 
with a little organization our state would 
again take her place as the greyhound 
state of the Union. 
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Although the dog market is somewhat 
glutted and the large number of good 
dogs makes them commoner than fifteen 
years ago, top-notchers still command 
good prices, dog shows are as enthusi- 
astically attended as ever, and the num- 
ber of imported dogs does not seem to 
diminish. Eight hundred dollars has 
been recently paid for an Irish terrier, 
and the Pan-American show had 929 en- 
tries. 


Just as we goto press the first dog show 
under the auspices of the new Colorado 
Kennel Club is being opened in Denver. 
The show is being held in the Coliseum 
running Nov. 21 to 23, inclusive. Well 
on 200 dogs are on exhibition, and as 
John Davidson has been asked to come 
and pass out the ribbons, everything 
concerning the judging will be satisfac- 
tory. The usual minimum point of one 
has been allowed for winners’ classes. 
Although the show is a ribbon show, 
nearly $1,000 worth of special prizes are 
offered, and to show what Colorado can 
do for her dogs, a cup that actually cost 
$75 is among the specials to be competed 
for. A report of the show will be con- 
tained in our next issue. 


A man should at least have as much 
sense as his dog; if he has more so much 
the better. A middle-west contemporary 
has a letter in its October issue written 
by a certain Dr. Martin, in which he at- 
tempts to give directions for amateurs 
to perform what he is pleased to call the 
operation of ovariotomy, the removal of 
the ovaries,orspaying. The whole letter 
is reeking with everything that is un- 
scientific, and we consider the insertion 
of a letterof this kind, that might induce 
Tom, Dick or Harry tocarve up their dogs, 
a piece of disgraceful, thoughtless and 
inhumanconduct. The operation ofspay- 
ing is not ovariotomy at all, but iscalled 
Oophorectomy, and can only be done by 
the most skillful surgeons. So we hope 


if this meets the eye of anyone contem- 
plating following the directions of the 
above mentioned letter, that he will con- 
sider the matter carefully and spare his 
dog the infliction of attempting anything 
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that causes untold pain and very likely 
death. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Answers to all questions pertaining to 
dogs and their diseases will be cheerfully 
given in this column. Booksand papers 
containing anything connected with dogs 
will be carefully reviewed in this section 
of the dog department. Direct all ques- 
tions to Kennel Editor Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 


E. R. Chew, Pueblo, Colo.—Please re- 
fer me to some good dog trainer in Den- 
ver who would handle my pointer, eight 
months old. 


Answer—There are no trainers located 
in the West. If you have much work for 
your dog to do during his life send him 
to a first-class Eastern trainer. 


Ernest Henck, care P. O., Davenport, 
Ia.—I havea very high-bred pointer about 
twelve months old, which was not prop- 
erly brought up. When in the field he 
does not seem to know what to do, and 
will not come back when called. Do you 
think he can be trained? 


Answer—If you really value your dog 
highly and intend to shoot over him reg- 
ularly you ought at once to put him in 
the hands of a goodtrainer. He is not 
too old, and a little professional work on 
him now will repay you in after years. 


A. F. Snyder, Victor, Colo.—Where can 
I get good bull-terriers at reasonable 
prices? 

Answer—Mr. E. H. Clover, 1528 Champa 
Street, Denver, makes a specialty of 


- breeding bull-terriers. He is reasonable 


in his prices, and can be absolutely re- 
lied upon. 


Enquirer, Cripple Creek, Colo._-What 


.is the matter with my dog? He has a 


large , reddish, inflamed-looking excres- 
cence in the corner of one eye. 

Answer—Staphyloma; it will have to 
be excised by a competent surgeon. 
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Queries and AnswWers. 


D. L. Barnes, Beatrice, Neb.—To decide a 
wager, as well as for the reliable information 
of a number of your admiring readers, will you 
kindly state whether at any time or place, a 
gun barrel of any material was constructed 
which successfully withstood an official testing 
charge of eight drams of powder and one 
pound of shot? 

Answer.—According to the published ac- 
counts of an official European trial of the re- 
sistance of various gun barrel materials as to 
gas pressure, Belgian ‘Bernard’’ Damascus 
bulged with a load of 3!.497385 grs. of black 
powder and 1,111.187448 grs. of shot; it burst 
with a load of 231.497385 grs. of powder and 1,- 
605.049536 grs. of shot. 

Belgian horseshoe nail Damascus bulged with 
231.497385 grs. of powder and 987.72216 ers. of 
shot; it burst with 231.497385 grs. of powder and 
1,419.850628 grs. of shot. 

English Crolle Damascus bulged with 231.- 
497385 grs. of powder and 1,296.385356 grs. of shot; 
it burst with 231.497385 grs. of powder and 1,605.- 
0495386 grs. of shot. 

Siemens steel bulged with 231.497385 ers. of 
powder and 1,419.850628 grs. of shot; it burst with 
231.497385 grs. of powder and 2,407.572804 grs. of 
shot. 

Whitworth steel bulged with 231.497385 gers. of 
powder and 1,543.3159 grs of shot; it burst with 
231.497385 grs. of powder and 2,083.476465 grs. of 
shot. 

“Krupp’’ German special steel, same thick- 
ness of walls as the former, bulged with 293.- 
230021 grs. of powder and 7,870.91109 grs. of shot; 
it burst with 432.128452 grs. of powder and 12,- 
840.417288 grs. of shot. 

The powder column of the last-named load 
measured in the gun barrel 4% in., that of the 
shot 19 in., in a 16-bore gun. 

Similar data as to American-made barrels are 
not obtainable but the experiments of one of 
our staff with various “‘nitro,’’ ‘‘ordnance’’ and 
“special smokeless steel’’ barrels indicate fully 
as high a factor of safety in these as in the 
best foreign-made types. 


A. Webber, Portland, Ore.—Can you give me 
a recipe for waterproofing leather which will 
actually make my hunting footgear waterproof 
in snow hunting? I have tried dozens of ‘‘sure 
things’’ and each is worse than the other. 

Answer.—Apply to the dry and previously 
slightly roughened soles as much copal varnish 
as they will absorb, drying each coat before 
applying another. Then use a couple ounces 
of castor oil on the uppers, with enough elbow 
grease employed to make it thoroughly fill the 
pores. This treatment preserves and very satis- 
factorily waterproofs leather, making it soft 
and being, also, no bar to subsequent blacking 
and polishing. 


A recent French recipe of large repute is: 


Burgundy pitch ........... 60 grm. 
80 grm. 
Sulphate of iron........... 50 grm. 
Essence of thyme......... 20 grm. 


Melt together thoroughly in earthen vessel, 
apply warm and rub in with considerable fric- 
tion. It is claimed this makes leather absolute- 
ly impermeable. 


D. R. Crampton, Fowler, Colo.—I have a 
quantity of buckskin tanned by our mutual 
friend ‘‘Montezuma’s’”’ soap process. They are 
almost snow white and I want to dye them if 
possible a sort of light mouse color. Can you 
help me out? 


Answer.—For ‘‘mode’”’ color buckskin: Ex- 
tract 45 grains of logwood in 38 fluid ounces of 
water and dissolve in it 30 gr. of orchil. Stretch 
skin in frame tightly and brush the grain side 
of it with the above solution at 110° Fahr, Next 
dissolve 30 gr. copperas in 35 fluid ounces of wa- 
ter, brush the skin on same side as before with 
this, using it cold. Then brush with water. If 
a reddish tint is desired, dissolve with the cop- 
peras above, 30 grs. of alum. When dry rub 
the skin soft with a woolen rag and a handful 
of rye meal. 


W. M. Goodenough, New Orleans, La.—What 
is the most powerful hunting cartridge ever is- 
sued by American manufacturers? This to set- 
tle a bet. 

Answer.—Indubitably the 3%-inch Sharp’s 
special .45 caliber, loaded with 120 gr. powder 
and a 550-gr. bullet. The striking force of this 
combination has not been attained even by the 
most powerful of modern nitro cartridges, es- 
pecially at long ranges. 


Unlucky Jim, Silverton, Colo.—Is there any 
method of taking bruises out of a gun stock 
without working the wood down to the level of 
the indentations? 

Answer.—If the bruise be small, merely put a 
drop or two of hot water directly in and on it 
and hold a redhot iron near the surface, keep- 
ing the bruise continually wet, and it will soon 
swell out and disappear. Work it on a larger 
scale for large bruised surfaces by soaking 
same in hot water, laying thereon five or six 
thicknesses of brown paper soaked in hot wa- 
ter and pressing upon paper with a warm (but 
not hot) flat iron till the moisture is evaporated, 
repeating the process until the bruises are 
drawn out. 


Fred Merkle, San Francisco, Cal.—I would 
greatly appreciate a good recipe for a really 
waterproof glue for boat, blinds and decoy 
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making. It must not only be, but stay, water- 
proof. Can you help me out? 


Answer.—Add to your mixed glue solution 
about one-fiftieth as much potassium bichro- 
mate as there was dry glue by weight. Expose 
the glued parts to a strong sunlight for a few 
hours and not eveu “hot water will dissolve it 
again. Or you can use the following, which is 
highly recommended by some authorities: 


Very thick solution of glue...100 parts 
Linseed oil varnish ............ 50 parts 
Boil together ten minutes and use while very 
hot. 
The bichromated glue, however, thoroughly 
hardened, has no equal for wood constantly in 
water contact. 


Amateur, Puebla, Mex.—I have use, in my 
experiments in photo enlarging for trays larger 
than I can buy in the local trade. Can you give 
me any suggestions for making same? The in- 
formation will be highly appreciated. 


Answer.—Make wooden trays of the size you 
require by dovetailing and screwing them to- 
gether. Smear them over on the inside with the 
following mixture, applied hot to the perfectly 
dry wood: 

Gutta percha .......ccccccccccvere 1 part 
Enough boiled oil (linseed oil) to make 

it liquid enough to spread readily. 


Only a little oil will be required. Give two 
or three coats and let harden thoroughly before 
using. Do not use metal trays of any kind, 
especially zinc. 

Wooden trays so coated will give perfect sat- 
isfaction and are cheap and easily made. 


H. D. Benson, Ladore, Colo.—Is there any 
method of coating ordinary window glass with 
some kind of non-actinic film so as to render it 
a safe and cheap substitute for the expensive 
orange and ruby glass places which I find diffi- 
cult, likewise, to get here in the backwoods® I 
want it for the windows of my new darkroom. 

Answer.—We have personally employed under 
similar conditions the following, which acts ad- 
mirably: 


2. 5 grm. 
Nitrate of: 1grm. 


Incorporate them thoroughly, adding the sil- 
ver last to the solution. Coat the glass evenly 
by flowing it over the plates the same as if it 
were collodion. When dry expose to light until 
the glass assumes a reddish brown tint, then 
wash thoroughly to eliminate the silver nitrate. 
The coloration may be deepened by increasing 
the proportion of silver nitrate up to 3 or even 
4 grm. Actinic rays do not pass through this 
surface and glass so treated can also be used 
to shade the dark lantern. 

Another orange glass substitute is composed 
of: 
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Spirits of turpentine............ 1 part 

Flow this over the plate as before. Both are 
simple, cheap and easily tried. 

Mountain Kennels, Glenwood Springs, Colo.— 
Can you give us the formula for a good all- 
around dog soap that wont, when our dogs are 
washed with it, drive away prospective custom- 
ers, and yet will kill vermin and cleanse hair 
and cuticle? We need it in quantity, likewise, 


and for economic reasons would 
prefer t 
pare it ourselves. 


Answer.—Dissolve wood tar in Toxilic s 
(wood naphtha). Add of it 
requirements to ordinary soap which has pre- 
viously had incorporated in it by melting and 
mixing 2 oz. of mercurial ointment to each 
pound of soap. This tar-mercury soap should 
be in every kennel. If the odor of tar is objec- 
tionable, add enough of any of the aromatic 
oils—bergamot, lavender, etc.—to cover it. 


A Subscriber, Boise, Idaho.—Please give me 
the ingredients of a good varnish for gun 
stocks and similar articles. One that will not 


have a cheap, flashy look when applied. 
Answer.— 


Venice tufpentine ............... 1 drm. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR MAIL. 


Every one who sees Outdoor Life says it is 
the best and cleanest sportsman’s magazine in 


America. FRANK MOSSMAN. 
Kamilche, Wash. 


Your publication is paying us well. 


Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Outdoor Life fills my ideal of a true sports- 
man’s magazine, and although I shall be 56 
years of age next January, I read its every 
page with as much avidity and pleasure as 
though I were but 25. L. L. DeLANO. 

Atlantic, Ia. 


Your magazine I like very much, and it 
pleases every one here who reads it. It is cer- 
tainly full of life. H. W. COE. 

San Jose, Cal. 


I have just read the October number of Out- 
door Life, and Iam glad to see that you are im- 
proving it with each succeeding issue. It is an 
ideal exponent of outdoor life, and should have 
the support of everyone who loves the woods 
and stream. Dr. WM. H. STEELE. 

Hastings, Neb. 


I consider Outdoor Life the best sportsman’s 
magazine in the world. W. F. PETERIE. 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


One of the latest and best books on big game 
hunting is entitled, “Sport Indeed,”’ by Thomas 
Martindale, It treats principally of moose, deer 
and caribou hunting in the Maine woods, and 
so cleverly portrays the thousand and one little 
tricks and incidents connected with this sport 
that no one who indulges in it can afford to be 
without the book. Aside from the pleasure de- 
rived from reading it, it will always be kept 
by sportsmen as a valuable guide and reference 
book. It contains 346 pages, is cleverly illus- 
trated by a couple of dozen full-page half-tone 
cuts, and comes in handsome gold embossed 
cloth cover at $1.60 net. Publishers: Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co., 103-105 South Fifteenth street, 
Philadelphia. 


“Pictures from Forest and Stream’’ is the 
title of a handsome portfolio of pictures from 
drawings illustrating in the order named full- 
page subjects under the following titles: 
“Alert’’—showing a large bull moose—by Carl 
Rungius; ‘““The White Flag’’—picture of a white- 
tail buck deer—by Carl Rungius; ‘Listen’’—il- 
lustration of a black-tail buck and doe—by Carl 
Rungius; ‘On the Heights’’—mountain sheep— 
by Carl Rungius; ‘‘What’s That?’’—antelope— 
by Carl Rungius; “The Home of the White 
Goat,”” photo by H. T. Folsom; “Calling the 
Buffalo—the Lure,’ by E. W. Deming; “Calling 
the Buffalo—the Drive,’’ by E. W. Deming; 
“Calling the Buffalo—the Fall,”” by E. W. 
Deming; “Calling the Buffalo—Packing in the 
Meat,”’ by E. W. Deming; “Sail, Sea and Sky,” 
by E. W. Deming; ‘The Trapper’s Camp,” by 
E. W. Deming; “Pearl R.,’’ by E. H. Osthaus; 
“The Purple Sandpiper,’’ “The Black Duck,”’ 
“The Shoveller Duck,’’ “The Redhead Duck,”’ 
“The Canvas Back Duck,” “The Prairie Chick- 
en,” “The Willow Ptarmigan,’ and Amer- 
ican Golden Plover,’’ all by John James Audu- 
bon; “Schooner Constellation in a Northeaster,”’ 
photo by N. L. Stebbins; “The Altair Off Larch- 
mont,’”’” photo by James Burton; Chal- 
lenge’’—elk—by Carl Rungius; “Quail Shooting 
in Mississippi,” by E. H. Osthaus; ‘‘Ripsey’’— 
pointer bitch—by E. H. Osthaus; “Between 
Casts,” “‘The Home of the Bass,”’ “In Boyhood 
Days,” “‘A Country Road,” ‘““‘When Food Grows 
Scarce,’”’ and the Fence Corner,” all by W. 
P. Davison. The volume is neatly bound in 
cloth, with embossed cover while the cuts are 
all reproduced in the highest style of the print- 
ers’ and engravers’ art. The book sells for $2. 
Publishers: The Forest and Stream Publishing 
Co., New York. 


All of Fred Mather’s delightful works on 
angling are not only the standard American au- 
thorities, but are delightfully couched in the 
most pleasing and entertaining language. “My 
Angling Friends,’’ a new book by Mr. Mather, 
is a second series of “Men I Have Fished 
With.” The ‘Friends’? number twenty-eight, 
and include a number of well-known anglers— 
President Arthur, Grand Duke Alexis, Congress- 
man Cummings, Ned Buntline, Charles Hallock 
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and Thad. Norris. This new book has all the 
characteristics that gave Mr. Mather’s ‘Men I 
have Fished With’’ such popularity—the same 
insight to human nature, the experience-taught 
philosophy of life, the kindly humor, and the 
touch that stirs to deeper feeling and moistens 
the eye. ‘The interest is sustained throughout, 
and there is here, too, a quality which has been 
often remarked of Mr. Mather’s writings,’ his 
faculty of imparting a vast fund of instruction 
in natural history and the art of angling with- 
out being in the least pedantic or assuming to 
set himself up as an instructor. Publishers: 
The Forest and Stream Publishing Co.. New 
York. Price, $2. 


“Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials,’’ is the title of the latest book on 
the dog by that noted authority on canine hab- 
its and characteristics, Bernard Waters. The 
work treats of the instinct, reason, natural de- 
velopment, lessons in puppyhood, retrieving and 
the hundreds of other necessary subjects em- 
braced in training a dog. Pointers are given on 
yard breaking, pointing, backing, ranging, 
quartering, dropping to wing, unsteadiness, 
brace work, etc., that are invaluable to the dog 
owner. Publishers: The Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., New York. Price, $1.50. 


We are in receipt of an editorial copy of an 
interesting story entitled, ‘‘Told by Two,” a tale 
of the Bermudas, by Marie St. Felix, author of 
“A Little Game With Destiny,” ‘Two Bad 
Brown Eyes,’ and ‘“‘Patricia.’’ This is her first 
book since 1895. The book is published in cloth 
binding at $1.25 and in paper binding at 50 
cents. Publishers: M. A. Donohue & Co., 407 


Dearborn street, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


There is probably no sundry article used by the 
amateur photographer that is of so much im- 
portence, or from which more valuable work 
can be had, than the enlarging lantern. The 
most satisfactory lantern now in use is that 
made by Burke & James, of 118 W. Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, a cut of which we publish 
herewith, These lanterns sell for from $25 up, 


according to equipment and attachments. By 
the aid of these lanterns the amateur photog- 
rapher can make bromide enlargements of un- 
limited size from his small negatives. The . 
eration is so simple that complete success is 
assured from the very start. All that is re- 
quired is to light the lamp, insert the negative, 
and project the rays on to a sheet of bromide 
paper (after the size and exact focus has been 
ascertained) for about one minute, then devel- 
op the paper in the usual way, and a beautiful 
enlargement is the result. 
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THE CARE OF RIFLE BARRELS. 


This is a subject on which expert opinion is 
still far from having arrived at a final conclu- 
sion, and the more so since circumstances un- 
doubtedly alter the condition of individual 
cases. Every one is familiar, in these days of 
smokeless powders more especially, with the re- 
sults which accrue from quite a temporary neg- 
lect of a rifle barrel, and as a consequence 
those shooters who desire to qualify as experts 
bestow an amount of pains upon the cleaning 
of their weapons which to any one but a real 
enthusiast would seem almost absurd. And in 
this connection a question may well arise as to 
whether it is not possible to spoil the shooting 
of a rifle by too assiduous cleaning, equally as 
by neglecting to clean properly. To many of 
our rifle shots such a suggestion will appear to 

ar of rank heresy. They will at once quote 
- ate own experience to show how easily rust 
marks are formed, especially in rifles of small 
caliber and using the modern smokeless pow- 
ders, and they will prove quite definitely that 
nothing but constant inspection and frequent 
cleaning and oiling will prevent the formation 
of these terrible rust spots in a weapon when 
it is not in use. Assuming that the statement 
be true, the question remains whether rust is 
the only evil from which a rifle barrel may 
suffer, and which will affect its shooting quali- 
ties. 

In fact, it may be possible so to clean and 
preserve a rifle that its bore may present the 
polished surface of a mirror, and yet in the pro- 
cess to have irredeemably spoiled its correct- 
ness of shooting. Even’ without the use of 
emery powder or any similarly violent agent, 
constant and unnecessary cleaning must at 
times and in all circumstances exercise some 
detrition, no matter how soft or smooth the 
material may be which is employed to rub the 
bore. It is an exemplification of the old proverb 
anent the constant dropping and the consequent 
wearing away of the stone. Moreover, it is not 
only the rag or the patch whose effects have to 
be considered. If a pull-through be employed, 
the cord must produce attrition, for who is 
there who even with the exercise of the greatest 
care can insure that he pulls thecleaner through 
without scraping the cord at the muzzle or 
breech, not perhaps.always, but quite often 
enough for the purpose of causing a marked 
degree of attrition. If a cleaning rod be used, 
the case is still more evident. Of course, it is 
fully recognized that a rifle should always be 
cleaned from the breech, not from the muzzle. 
Yet there are several well-known makes of 
rifle to which the application of this counsel 
of perfection is impossible, while even in other 


weapons which give the required facilities, it 
is not exaggeration to say that fully fifty per 
cent. of the cleaning is done from the muzzle 
end. There is scarcely a need to point out in 
this event how rarely a series of strokes of the 
cleaning rod avoid including a considerable 
proportion in which the rod is scraping along 
one part or another of the muzzle end of the 
bore, to say nothing of the bashing effect pro- 
duced when a tight patch or tow wrapping has 
been pushed through to the chamber and then 
suddenly diminishes its resistance, with the re- 
sult that the handle of the cleaning rod de- 
scends violently on to the muzzle of the rifle. 
Now, it is common knowledge that erosion 
and rust show themselves chiefly, almost en- 
tirely, within a few inches of the breech cham- 
ber, and that imperfections in the bore at that 
end cause relatively little disturbance in the 
flight of the bullet. They may affect its veloc- 
ity, and to that extent alter the trajectory; 
but if so, the error will become constant, and 
may be corrected in the sighting. At the muz- 
zle, on the other hand, any deformation of the 
bore affects the flight of the bullet as it leaves 
the rifle, giving it a more or less erratic change 
of direction according to the nature and extent 
of the deformation. The variance of direction 
set up in such a case cannot be reduced to a 
constant factor, and the rifle is at once charac- 
terized as shooting wild. It is then no longer a 
weapon of precision, and is of no practical use_ 
to the expert who expects his shots to strike 
at the place on the target covered by his sights. 
The moral intended to be drawn here is fair- 
ly obvious, that the efficiency of a rifle may be 
estroyed as easily by too much as by too little 
attention in keeping the bore clean. We be- 
lieve that this is more fully recognized in the 
United States than over here. The Americans 
are pre-eminently a nation of rifle shots with 
all bores, but especially with those smaller cal- 
ibers which present peculiar difficulties in 
cleaning. They are intensely practical in this 
as in all their pursuits, and yet we find that 
they treat their weapons with what the ordi- 
mary British rifle shot would consider to be 
carelessness. They clean them and oil them 
certainly, but not with the frequency and lav- 
ishness of attention that is usual with enthu- 
siasts on this side, and they look on a few rust 
spots in the bore almost with indifference, 
where some British sportsmen would at once ~ 
resort td the wire brush or to emery powder. 
Of course, it may be urged that the compara- 
tive dryness of the air in the greater part of 
the United States is:less provocative of mere 
rust, as distinguished from the erosion pro- 
duced by the powder gases, than is the case in 
the more humid atmosphere of this country; 
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but a wet day is wet all the world over, and 
the American does not differ from his brother 
sportsman elsewhere to the extent of postpon- 
ij ing his expeditions afield in deference to cli- 
4 matic conditions.—Arms and Explosives, Lon- 
don, England. 


THE LUGER PISTOL. 


We have been favored this month with de- 
scriptions and illustrations of the new Luger 
Automatic Pistol from F. A. Ellis & Son of 
Denver, who have a stock of these wonderful 
weapons on hand. Self-loading or automatic 
firearms are repeaters in which the recoiling 
pressure of the gases performs all the functions 
of reloading the arm, as long as there are cart- 
ridges in the magazine the marksman’s me- 
chanical operations being thus confined to aim 
and pull the trigger and then reloading the 
magazine, when empty. 

There are two distinct classes of these fire- 
arms, namely, the one with movable and the 
other with fixed barrel. 

In the first the functions of opening the 
breech and re-loading are performed by the 
recoil after the projectile has left the barrel. 
In the second, on the contrary, a portion of the 
propelling gases is utilized to operate the mech- 
anism while the projectile passes the barrel. 

The disadvantages ‘of the latter class, com- 
pared to the advantages of the former, depend 
mainly on the want of ballistic efficiency which, 
in its turn, is due partly to the danger of using 


LUGER AUTOMATIC PISTOL, 
Adopted by U.S. Govt. 


powerful charges and partly to the more or less 
strong escape of gases which have the further 
effect, even more than in the case of revolvers, 
4 of considerably fouling and burning the mech- 
anism, which thus becomes svon unfit for use. 
In the latter class, furthermore, it is necessary 
to take into consideration that, if the arm is to 
work satisfactorily, the ammunition must be of 
the most accurate manufacture, hardly any de- 
viation being permissible, and not be subject to 
any changes from erosion, as often happens in 
strong smokeless powder. 

q The Automatic Pistol Parabellum belongs to 
the former category, that is to say to the recoil 
firearms with movable barrel and positive lock 
while the projectile is forced through the bar- 
rel. In this way there is no escape of gases, 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


the latter exerting a full and always uniform 
action upon the projectile—a condition which 
alone provides for that absolutely reliable effi- 
ciency which is essential for all purposes and of 
the utmost importance in warfare. 

The excellence of this arm is sufficiently 
proven by the fact that it has been lately 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 


adopted by the Swiss government, as ordnance 
pistol, on account of the vastly superior results 
obtained in the course of three years of com- 
parative testing with various other types of 
automatic pistols. 

Undoubtedly Switzerland, which, like the 
United States of America, has been for several 
decades in the front rank with regard to im- 
provements in firearms, looking always for the 
best for the country, has given again the proof 
of a great progress regarding the problem of 
armament. 


[Since the above was written we learn that all 
the large Denver sporting goods dealers, includ- 
ing theGeo. Tritch Hardware Co., Bostwick Gun 
& Sporting Goods Co., and F.A.Ellis&Son, have 
a stockof these pistols on hand.—ED.] 


SCORES IN PRACTICE SHOOT. 


The Central City Rifle Club, at their regular 
weekly practice shoot on Nov. 10, made the fol- 
lowing score: 


H. Jacobson ......... 98 910 7 9 710 9 88 
10 6 9 8 9 9 7 810 10—86 
P. R. Alsdorf......... 9789610 9 9 7 68 
10 910 5 9 6 610 9 781 
W. 8. Green.......... 10 8 8 6 7 810 6 9 6-78 
977.8 7 810 8 710-81 
D. H. Allen .......... 57966675 7 
88966997 8 38 
Hughes......... 579666 8 8 6 6-7 
3897677 8 6 7-68 
G. M. Laird...,....... 5 676 810 7 6 6 566 
1064668 76 8 86 
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A MAGAZINE 


A YOUTHFUL RIFLE SHOOTER. 


OF THE WEST. 


If there was a 4-year-old class among rifle 
shooters surely young George F. Vought, son 
of G. L. Vought of the Denver Rifle Club, 


his rifle on the Standard American Target at 
20 feet. 


IRISH-AMERICAN RIFLE MATCH. 


would be the champion of that particular class. 

“Baby’’ Vought—for he is not much more than The magnificent silver cup presented by the 
an infant—has made targets which would not /éflin & Rand Powder Co. of America, for com- 
be considered very bad for some men, and han- __—~etition in the international rifle match ‘at Sea- 
girt, N. J., and so gallantly won by the Ulster 
Rifle Association team, is now on view in Mr. 
Sharman D. Neill’s windows, Donegall Place. 
The trophy is a really splendid one, and well 
worthy of the occasion. The champion badges 
have also been sent to the members of the Ul- 
ster team. 

The following letter has been received by Mr. 
John McKenna, the indefatigable honorable sec- 
retary of the Ulster team, from Mr. R. W. Bar- 
nett of London, an old member of the associa- 
tion, and one of the best shots that ever looked 
through the sights of a rifle. He would have 
formed one of the team had he been able to 
travel: 

“My Dear McKenna:—Many thanks for the 
excellent photograph which you have sent me 
of the Irish team at Seagirt, and also for the 
newspaper containing Lord Dufferin’s letter of 
congratulation. I hope you will allow me to 
join his lordship in congratulating my old club 
most heartily on its well-earned victory. To 
you more than anyone else the credit of organ- 
izing the match is due, and I heard indirectly 
from Richardson that the arrangements had 
been extremely good, and the tour a very en- 
joyable one in every respect. I only wish that 
I had been able to accompany you. Mr. James 
Wilson, like yourself, must be very proud of 
“the success of the team under his command. 
It is a thousand pities that Sir Thomas Lipton 
did not succeed in pulling off the double event.” 
—Northern Whig, Belfast, Ireland. 


. 


‘ Twenty of the ladies of Buffalo, Wyo., have 
FOUR-YEAR-OLD GEO. F. VOUGHT, ‘organized a gun club and will hold regular tar- 

get and live pigeon shoots. Every member of 

dles a rifle with a grace which bespeaks won- the club is an expert with the shotgun, no one ’ 
derful familiarity with the weapon, considering but shooters being permitted to join. Match 
his extreme youth. He is but 4 years old, yet Shoots with clubs of some of the southern Mon- 
he has made the accompanying two scores with tana towns are to be arranged. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE BOSTWICK GUN & SPORTING GOODS CO., 1537 ARAPAHOE ST., DENVER. 


Cc. R. A. MONTHLY SHOOT. 


At the late meeting of the Colorado Rifle 
Association at Colorado Springs, it was decided 
to hold monthly shoots. The following is the 


_ result of the November contest. Only four of 


the ten clubs in the association sent in their 
scores for November, but it is expected that in 
a very short time the balance of the clubs will 
be in shape to send in some good scores. 


DENVER TEAM. 


G. L. Vought....10 9 710 999 9 9 990 
H. H. Elliott....6 810 6 79 8 7 8 7—%8 
W. H. Barrick..8 9 6 5 8 910 7 6 8—T 
A. W. Peterson.9 96998 67 5 
ae fk 9469 5 7 910 6 10—75 
G.' C. Schoyen...10 9 6 8 7 4 5 8 9 6—75—465 
CENTRAL CITY. 
H. Jacobson ....9 510 9 8 6 71010 7—81 
W. 8S. Green..... 107679 610 7 4 97 
P. Alsdorf ....... 78 96510 7 7 8107 
D. Allen...... 7 6101010 5 510 9 7—T79 
Alsdort ....... 698 5 8 6 6 5—66 
8768 55 7 6 7 
PUEBLO RIFLE CLUB. 
J. Schwab ....... 69665 8 710 9 874 
J. C. Wheeler....6 768 678 8 8 569 
E. T,. Rittenhouse 3 6 6 8 6 5 5 6 71062 
J. E. McDonald.7 5 5 610 6 8 6 5 3—61 
Wm. Neice ...... 9682678 3 4 5—658 
3745 45 3 510 8—54—378 


ASPEN TEAM—THREE MEN ONLY. 
Jos. Paxton...... 995 7,8 710 8 8 T—T8 
€. F. Brown..... 6588 59765 68 
J. Ammerman ..5 5 4 65 7 7 610 5—60—206 


TRAP MATCH AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Messrs. Garrett, Shemwell and Dorsey shot 
for the Gun club diamond medal at the Broad- 
moor range on Nov. 9, and Mr. Garrett proved 
an easy winner with a total of 94 birds out of a 
possible 100, with no handicap. Shemwell was 
second with a total of 80, and Dorsey came last 
with a total of 91 and a handicap of 15. 

Mr, Shemwell tried a new style gun from 
the one he has been used to shooting with, and 
this probably accounts for his comparatively 
small score. He has been using a single-bar- 
rel gun, but shot with a double-barrel gun in 


_this event. Following are the scores made by 


the contestants: ; 


23 20 2017— 0 80 
17 2117 21—15 


At a recent meeting of the Colorado Rifle As- 
sociation it was decided to have printed a new 
set of rules and by-laws, which will be sent to 
any rifle club in Colorado whose secretary ap- 
plies to H. A. Willis, 1457 Arapahoe street,.Den- 
ver. 
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NEW IDEAL HAND BOOK. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the new Ideal 
Hand Book No. 14, which is even more replete 
with good things than its predecessors. Among 
the specially interesting features we can only 
mention a few, but hope our readers who have 
taken an interest in rifle and shotgun shooting, 
and especially those who follow up the new 
tools, implements, shells, etc., constantly being 
placed on the market, will order a copy of this 
book. The illustration of Dr. Hudson’s bullet, 
No. 308225, for .30 calibers, together with the 
doctor’s experience with this bullet, cannot help 
interesting all rifle shooters. The powder ta- 
bles of the new handbook have all been revised 
up to date, as also have the tables of velocity, 
trajectory and penetration. The table of twists 
in all rifle barrels, as made by American man- 
ufacturers, has been revised, and it is interest- 
ing to note the changes in the twist of some of 
the .30 calibers; also to note that the same cali- 
bers vary, as made by different manufacturers. 

Among the new goods made since the last 
catalogue issue, are the “‘Straightline’’ re- and 
de-capper, No. 1 shot shell resizing die, and 
new shell receiver for loading machine; also 
the improvement in bullet moulds, which con- 
sists of dowel pin and check screw, to prevent 
the cut off from loosening. 

Among the new bullets we note No. 285227, 
which is the round ball for light charges, for 
the 7 m|m and .28 caliber rifles. No. 13226 is a 
new bullet for .32 S. & W. long; No. 450225 is a 
bullet that has been made for the old war 
model Colt and Remington revolvers, many of 
which have lately been disposed of by the gov- 
ernment, and are prized by their respective 
owners, etc., etc. 

The book is sent to anyone on receipt of 6 
cents in stamps to cover postage. 


ON THE MANNLICHER RIFLE. 


A. H. Funke, the American agent of the 
Mannlicher rifle, of No. 101 Duane street, New 
York, wrote a letter to D. L. Mechling, a prom- 
inent Denver sportsman, in which reference 
was made to his use of the Mannlicher. In due 
time Mr. Funke received the following letter 
from Mr. Mechling, which we take the liberty 
of publishing: 

“Denver, Sept. 26, 1901. 
“A. H,. Funke, New York City: 

“Dear Sir—You are certainly right in your 
surmise as to my identity. I am a great ad- 
mirer as well as a user of the Mannlicher rifle. 
When I say ‘user’ I mean just what I say, hav- 
ing shot it perhaps more than any man west 
of the Mississippi, and I dare say I have made 


-more converts to the gun through actual dem- 


onstration, not wind, than any sportsman in 
the West. It would certainly please me very 
much to meet you some time and ‘talk an arm 
off’ you about experience and results with this 
gun. 

“In regard to the acetylene lamp, please send 
me one at your earliest convenience, as I wish 
to try it in camp this fall. I leave for my an- 
nual big game hunt some time next month. I 
Have an idea that it is just what I have been 
looking for and predict a large sale for it, es- 
pecially in Colorado, Please enclose bill. I am 
yours, etc. (Signed) D. L. MECHLING.”’ 


BALLISTITE LOADS. 


Messrs. J. H. Lau & Co. of New York, agents 
for Nobel’s Sporting Ballistite, have the follow- 
ing to say regarding the use of this popular 
powder: 

Nobel’s Sporting Ballistite must not be load- 
ed like nitro powders which measure bulk for 
bulk with black powder. Ballistite should in- 
variably be loaded by weight, not by measure. 
In the following table is given the number of 
grains of Ballistite equivalent in strength to 
given measures of black powder: 

Ballistite. Equivalent in strength to— 

16 grains 2 drams of black powder. 


18 grains 24% drams of black powder. 
20 grains 2% drams of black powder. 
22 grains 2% drams of black powder. 
24 grains 3 drams of black powder. 
26 grains 3% drams of black powder. 
28 grains 3% drams of black powder. 
30 grains 3% drams of black powder. 
32 grains 4 drams of black powder. 


A WOMAN TO BE PRETTY 


Must Have Luxuriant and Glossy Hair, no 
Matter What Color. 


The finest contour of a female face, the sweetest 
smile of a female mouth, loses something, if the 
head is crowned with scant hair. Scant and fall- 
ing hair, itis now known is caused by a parasite 
that burrows into the scalp to the root of the hair, 
where it saps the vitality. Thelittle white scales 
the germ throws up in burrowing are called 
dandruff. To cure dandruff permanently, then, 
and to stop falling hair, that germ must be killed. 
Newbro’s Herpicide an entirely new result of the 
chemical laboratory, destroys the dandruff germ, 
and of course, stops the falling hair, and cures 
baldness. When you kill the germ you can’t 
have the dandruff or thin hair. “Destroy the 
cause, you remove the effect.” 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


“CUSTER’S LAST BATTLE.” 


In this number our readers are favored with 
an article on the Custer Battlefield by one of 
our brightest contributors, Mr. Frank E. Page 
of Denver. This awful event was one of the 
most fearful tragedies that ever occurred in 
this country. On May 15, 1876, General Custer 
commanded his regiment against the confeder- 
ated Sioux tribes. The Indians were discovered 
encamped on the Little Big Horn river, in a 
region but little known. Eleven tribes, number- 
ing about 9,000, had their villages in and about 
the vicinity of the Little Big Horn. The gov- 
ernment expedition consisted of about 1,100 
men. The strength of the enemy not being 
known, General Custer was ordered to take his 
men and pursue a trail. He arrived at what 
was supposed to be the only Indian village on 
June 25th, and an attack was made by a por- 
tion of the regiment, numbering fewer than 200 
cavalry, while General Custer, with 277 troop- 
ers, charged on the village from another direc- 
tion. They were met by overwhelming num- 
bers, and General Custer, with his entire com- 
mand, was slain. The officers and men were 
interred upon the battlefield, and in 1879 it was 
made a national cemetery. A monument re- 
cording the name and rank of all who fell was 
erected by the United States government on the 
spot where General Custer made his last stand. 

This great massacre formed the subject for 
two great paintings, one by Cassidy Adams, 
and another by E. 8S. Paxson of Butte, Mont. 
Mr. Paxson has contributed an article and 
sketch appearing in this number. 


EXPERT TANNERS. 


We take great pleasure in referring any of 
our readers desiring to have first-class fur tan- 
ning done to Tanzer Bros., of Elyria, Colo. 
These gentlemen, formerly of Chicago, have 
been in the tannery business twenty-seven 
years, and are thoroughly proficient in their 
work. They now control the bulk of the west- 
ern tanning business, and we know from ex- 
perience in dealing with them that they have 
earned their reputation for doing the finest and 
best work at fair and honest prices. 


AN OLD RIFLE. 


A representative of Outdoor Life, chancing 
into the store of F. A. Ellis & Son, 1720 Larimer 
street, Denver, during the past month, was 
struck by the odd appearance of something re- 
sembling a gun which was hanging in the win- 
dow. 

“There’s one of the oldest and costliest rifles 
I ever saw,” said F. A. Ellis, Jr., picking it up 
and holding it out to the visitor. “The old gun 
as you can see is a .38 caliber, muzzle loader, 
made by Joh. Hofstetter, Hargen, Germany. It 
has the finest set of triggers I ever saw, and 
some day when I have the time I am going to 
take it out to the rifle range and fire a few 
shots from it, just to see how it shoots.” 


HERPIODE 


soft, thick, 
glossy hair 


Such as NEw- 
BRO’S 
CIDE produces, 
because they 
realize that itin- 


NEWBRO’s HERPI- 
CIDE a trial will soon 
this fac Ca) 
destroying the yd 
ly germ at work up- 
on the hair root, it 
makes dandruff, fallin 
hair and thin, brittle 
im possibilities. 


Gentlemen 


find it equally as valuable, for 
~ a even up- 


The rifle is one of the most elaborate we 


. have seen, with black walnut stock continuing 


under and to full length of barrel. It has fine 
peep and globe sights and weighs fourteen 
pounds. As a veteran gun of the aristocratic 
caliber it is a great curiosity. 


NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


We have received from J. A. H: Dressel, gen- 
eral manager of the National Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, the announcement of the eighth an- 
nual sportsmen’s show, which will open on 
Wednesday, March 5, 1902, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York city, and continue until 
Wednesday, March 19th. Since the first sports- 
men’s show, held in 1895, marked improvement 
has been made each succeeding year, until, with 
the production of the 1901 show, the general 
opinion was that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to surpass it. The 1902 show, to. 
open March 5th next, however, will outrival any 
preceding show, with no exception. The plan 
as now arranged promises the most picturesque 
show and one complete in every feature that 
appeals to the sportsman and every lover of 
outdoor sport. One of the many new and at- 
tractive features to be presented in Marh, 1902, 
will be the fly-casting contest. This contest 
will attract to the show not alone the many 
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thousand fishermen it nd round New York 
city but also those from a distance so great 
s the enthusiasm mong the overs of this 
sport. There will be so rifl nd revo rc 

The trade exhibits will occupy space on the 
gallery, the main floor being taken up with ex 
hibits of camps, guides, woodsmen and trap 
pers, live game animals, game birds, and game 
ishes, railroads 1 t from fishing and 
hunting sections, log cabi nd new features 


if life in the woods. 

Mr. Dressel will be glad to hear 
prospective exhibitors cor 
pace His 


from any 
templating taking 
1353, New York city 


address 


NEW MODEL MANNLICHER. 


We have received a letter from A. H. Funke 
American agent for the Mannlicher rifle, of 101 
Duane street New York containing the im- 


portant information that on account of the 
they have 


Mannilicher in 


special demand of big-game sho 


decided to put on the m 


oters 


irket the 


i new model 9 mm which will not have the 
box magazine, but will have flush magazine 
It will be finished high grade, similar to the No 
1 Mannlicher, and will sell at $60 

It is unnecessary to say that any innova- 
tions, improvements or special features intro- 
duced in connection with the Mannlicher will 
be looked forward to with deep interest by 


American big-game 
enlisting their 
gree We 


hunters, as this rifle is now 
remarkable de- 
hope to soon be able to publish full 


attentior to i 


specifications of the new model 
NOTES. 

Charley Barth, Fk. FE. Hurt and I. W. Chat- 
tield of Denver enjoyed a successful deer hunt 
on Piceance Creek, Colorado, during the past 
fall 


George Tritch David Wood 
ind George McLean spent an enjoyable week 
it the Bear 


the past 


Weems, George 


River 
month, 


Duck Club, in Utah, during 

A very attractive work is to 
‘Mountain Murmurs 
ems by Frank Murray 
ed by The Unique P 
teenth street, Denver 


ialty 


hand entitled 
book of Colorado po- 
Wynkoop. It is publish- 
iblishers, 1262 So. Four- 


Foster the Denver photogr: iphic spe- 
street, is back at- 
tending to business agai: fter an illness which 


has kent him from his office for nearly a year 


dealer of 432 Sixteenth 


He has many new things for Christmas that 
will interest our readers 

Two very interesting pamphlets have just 
been issued by the Missouri Pacific Ry., enti- 


tled respectively, “‘Adventures of Fremont’ and 


“Studies of Army Life at Hot Springs.’ Either 
will be sent on request by H. B. Kooser, Genl. 
Agent Missouri Pacific Ry Denver. 

F. E, Mallory of Parkersburg, W. Va who 
won high average at the Homestead, Pa., tour- 


nament, October 3lst, breaking 96.3 per 


“ shooting 24 grains of “Infallible’’ smok:« 
ess ilso, Mr. W. Roach, who was high at the 
tournament recently held by the Clarence Gur 
( ib, Clarence Pa 

W. 8S. Deischer, E. S. Davis, F. Mosher, W 
Lewis, E. Franz, S. J. Robinson, C. S. Starr, E 
LL. Hopkins and Geo. Nickel returned on Oct 


Y4oth from a ten days’ deer hunt on 
Mile Creeek in Rio Blanco Co., Colo. 


Fourteen- 
Messrs 


Deischer, Nickel, Robinson and Hopkins each 
secured a nice buck. 
Ww. I Miles, a former Denverite, and once 


manager of the Denver branch of the 
Wheel Co., has forsaken his late 
for a permanent residence in the “Queen City 
of the Plains."" Mr. Miles was one of the most 
popular cycle managers who ever claimed Den- 
ver as their residence. 


Overman 
soston home 


WANT COLUMN. 


Adv rtisements of For Sale, Wants, Exchanges, etc., 
inserted und -r this bead st 20 cents per line for first 18- 
tue. and 15 cents per! ne f. r each insertion thereafter. 
Ca+h must bes nt with oreer., 


Wants, For Sale, Exchanges, Etc. 


WANTED:—A good enlarging camera or pair of con- 
desing lenses fur same. Will pay ca bh or trade fine 
mounted game hea: s, guns, etc., for what I need. 
F. H. M., Outdoor Life Office. 


WAN1EWU-—Che apeake Bay dog or puppy. W. H 
Hermes, 1547 Champa st., D n er. 12-1t 


-Fine .38-cal. 
action, 


target rifle and 
double set trigger, fancy 


FOR SALE- 


sights: Sharp's 


walnut stock, Swiss butt plate (barrel and 
stock made by Schoyen); 1 patch and 1 groove 
bullet mould. This is a snap, only $30. H. A. 


Willis, 1457 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—tine Silver tip bear skin, 7% x6% feet. 
Killed this f llon White River, Colo. Address for price 


and partic. lars, Ontdoor Life. 


LOST—Chesapeake Bay biteh, Dec. 26th, 1400; then 
one year aud fi.e months old; da k sedge color; on 
hip bare place abont two inches in diamet r where the 
h-ir had been scalded off. Will pay liberal reward 
for her return to me, or information tha’ will lexd to 
recovery. E.R. CHEW, PUEBLO. COLO. 12-2t 


A: cient I: dian Tomahawk, 35c; 5 differeat Indian 
implements, 37°. ; 15 Curiosities. 30e; 10u Beaotiful Sea 
Sh lls. 30ce; lv old 8s, 30c. My y price list and an 
old coin « ver 100 Years old, pr. 10c. Wm. P. ARNOLD, 
PEACEDALE, R. I 12-1t. 


CLOVER’S ENGLISH BULL TERRIERS. 


Are the best. Won 13 prizes late Denver show. Get 
price and pedigre- None better, but cheap. E. H. Clover, 
1528 Champa Stre t. Denver. o o. 


Fur rugs at prices lowerthan low. 
work in taxidermy 
reputation. Prof. 
Springs, Colo. 


BIG GAME HEADS. 


We have the largest and finest stock of Buffalo 
Headsin the country. Also fine heads in Rocky 
Mt. Sheep, Antelope, Deer, Elk, Moose and other 
Rocky Mt. Also a full line of fur rugs. 

rAYLOR’S FREE MUSEUM, 
lith and Larimer Sts., 


Our 
has a world-wide 
Gus Stainsky, Colo. 


GAME 
HEADS 


varieties. 


Denver. 


LI cent. 


This Company 
is the 

Pioneer 
Transcontinental 
Railway to 
all points in 


Atfords three great highways to the 


Pacitic Coast. 


CALIFORNIA 


AND TO ALL THE 


BIG GAME 


Fishing 
Resorts 


OF THE 


Pacific 
Coast 


For California Litera- 


ture, maps, guides, 
etc., giving more 
complete informa 
tion, apply to 


Wm. K. McAllister | 
GENERAL AGENT, 
1112 Seventeenth St., 
DENVER, COLO. , 


OGDEN: 
san 
1 
AND : 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


machiner An i Arm ( 

f tor Ma rer f ind 
I hotguns I inder the ma 
gement of th i (; i ox ha b n 
surchased b The M I Arms nd 
being Moved to New H Contr to be added 
» the Marlin plant in that city 

Mi Tola Z W r r three years with 
the Ford Optical ¢ for time connected 


with the photographic department of Daniels & 


Fisher both of Denver ! been engaged by 


the R. M. Davis Photo Supp ( of this city 
Miss Weaver is thorough versed in the ir 
tricacies of the photographic irt nd a valua 


ble acquisition to the Davis company 

We are selling five Smith-Premier machines 
now to where we sold one five years ago,”’ said 
Person, manager of the Denver branch 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. ‘We have 


ill worked hard since wedecided to move to our 


new quarters, but the work is only, pleasure 
when we consider tl way our business is in- 
creasing.”’ 

Cc. W. Cutler, Pinckney Wallack and J. W 


Woolerton, all of Denver started on Nov. 13th 
for a wild turkey and quail hunt in Texas. Mr 
Wallack only 
The remainder of the party continued on an ex 


remained hunting a few 


tended trip to California fter participating in 
Pinekney 
tv as far as Fort 


i most pleasant sojourn afield Mr 
W illack 
Worth 


wccompanied the par 


One of Outdoor Life's most valued contribu 


tors, Walter M. Wolfs 1 man who for many 
years has been a disciple and devoted follower 
of the rifle and shotgur has returned to his 


Provo Utah ifter 1 vear's trip 
America One of Mr Wolfe 
lupe,.”’ founded on 


home in 
through South 
best stories entitled ““GQuada 
the life of that 
i forthcoming number 

Since W. R. McFadden & Sons’ removal to 
1630-32 Champa street, Denver, they have added 
1 new department consisting of everything in 
the curio line, such as blankets, Indian mocca- 
Indian basketware ete They have a 
holiday stock of these goods, and any of 
our readers desiring to purchase a Christmas 
present for a 
to either call on or 


tropical clime, will appear in 


sins 
large 
would do well 
with the 


sportsman friend 
correspond 
Faddens 

Messrs. W. H. Person, E. L. Bostwick and 
Dr. W. H. Bergtold of Denver, and J. W. Blair 
if Atchison enjoyed a two weeks’ hunt 
on Sleepy Cat Mountair 
do, during the last of October Mr. Person got 
two deer the first day, while each of the bal 
ince of the party had the satisfaction of bring- 
ing down at least one buck “We hunted over 
the same grounds on which I killed a mountain 


Kas 


northwestern Colora 


lior is ear ad Mr. Persor “We all en 
oyved the trip imn igh ymewhat 
lisappointed at not being able to get an elk 
The elk in Colorado have certainly seen their 
day as an animal to go after for sport They 


are getting too scarce to hunt 


Pp ies 
ume through that |] » t the time we r 


who went out from Meeker only five elk 


Among all the 


received from G. Gennert. the big 
manutacturer and importer of photographic 
pe ties of 24 E. Thirteenth street, New York 
ni fall catalogue of 1901 The book 
devoted almost exclusively to 

manufactured by Mr 


manufacturers whom he 


contains 


Gennert or goods 
represents. A copy 
if this big catalogue is sent to anyone on re- 
ents in stamps to pay cost of post 


court of 


A higl Kentucky has decided, ir 
iit brought to test the 
Kentucky 
Milam is the 
nd that the 


validity of the title of 
fishing reel, that the 
only authentic Frankfort reel 

firm of B. F. Meek & Sons of 
Louisville ilso Manufacturers of reels, has no 
‘Frankfort Ken 


ht to th ‘ 


» the use of the title, 
tucky Reel’ in the marketing of their product 
This decided that only the firm of B. C 
Milam & Co. could use this title. 


court 


Among the 


ire daily 


many complimentary letters that 


pouring into the office of the Pneu 


matic Mattress & Cushion Co 2 and 3 South 
street, New York city, commending their pneu 
matic mattresses, the following may be of in- 


terest to our readers: ‘Regarding your goods, I 
can only say that three years ago I began their 
use In camp as an experiment. I now have re 
placed all my house mattresses with them, be 
sides using the cushions and pillows in camp 
ind boat Lyman F Williams, Spokane 
Wash 


“Commencing August 


£ this year, Burke & 
James, 118 to 132 W 


Jackson boulevard, Chi- 
cago ire acting as manufacturers trade 
igent ind distributors for Spurr’s Specialties, 


including Spurr's Sodium, Cleaning 
Spurr's Silk Printing and a dozen 
or more other photographic specialties hereto- 
fore controlled by A H Spurr of 
lowa The list contains some of the most use 
ful and valuable compounds to the amateur or 


photographer that can be con- 


Spurr's 
Compound 


Creston 


professional 
ceived of 

It will doubtless interest our readers to learn 
that Mr. Fred C well-known rifle 
shot of New York city, has recently 
himself with the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass to assist Mr. H. M 
in the manufacture of rifles and pistols, which 
indicates the workmen that the J 
Arms & Tool Co..,employ in the pro- 
duction of their high-grade goods. Mr 
expert on 
rifles, and is now permanently located at Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass 


toss the 


associated 
Pope 


class of 
Stevens 
toss is 
well as an 


a skilled mechanic, as 


Two new female shooting stars have recently 
before the public. They are Misses Mamie 
ind Susie Hyland of Yonkers, N. Y., the for- 

eventeen years of age, the latter fifteen 
They have some public exhibi- 
tions of their skill which have attracted consid- 
tion These shoot 
Favorite rifles and Peters .22 short cartridges 
William H,. Hyland ither of these little ladies 
states that his daug consumed thou- 

of Peters .22 short cartridges, and never 
defective cart- 


come 


mer 


recently given 


ladies Stevens 


f 
rhters have 


mistire or a 


ive found them thoroughly reliable 


: 
turned 


The Month’s Miscelluny.. 


PRESERVING FISH FROM SPOILING. 


There 


are many methods employed to pre- 
serve fresh fish after they are caught. but one 
of the most successful of these is used by Mr. 
J. A. Lehritter, an old sportsman of Denver. 
Mr. Lehritter does not resort to chemicals nor 
ice to keep his fish sweet and fresh for as 
long as a week at a time in hot weather, but 


practices a method which is not only within the 
easy acquirement of all anglers. but has also 
a humane element about it which commends it 
to sportsmen. 

As soon as he catches his trout he knocks it 
on the back of the head. killing it. He then 
cleans it thoroughly before he continues fishing 
and, cuttine a forked stick which he forces in 
the ground with the fork at the upper extrem- 
itv. he hooks his fish by the gills on this, : 
allows it to hang until thoroughly dried. He 
even allows it to remain in the sun until the 
skin begins to turn crips. This draws all the 
water out and allows the inside to become thor- 
oughly. dry. When he changes his fish- 
ing position he carries his trout along with him 
to his next fishing p'ace, and when he is done 
for the day he rolls up his trout loosely 
and places them in his fishing basket, being 
careful always to have a piece of gunny-sack or 
paper about them. 

One of Mr. Lehritter’s favorite fishing haunts 
is on the Gurnison River. below Gunnison city. 
Colo.. and while the trip to and from this point. 
including the time spent fishing, often consumes 
a week or more. vet he always returns to Den- 
ver with fresh trout for his friends. 


REGARDING THE CREE CAMP STOVE. 


The following letter has been received by 
Mr. D. W. Cree of Grigesville, manufactur- 
er of the well-known Cree camp stove: 

Normal, Tll.. June 18, 191. 

D. W. Cree, Griggsville, Tll: Dear Sir—I! 
wish to tell you how much we enjoyed the Com- 
mon Sense Cump Stove got of vou this spring. 
We were camped at Lake Senachwine and part 
of the time had disagreeable weather but had 
no trouble in keeping comfortable. It is a fine 
ccoker. both on top and in the oven. As 
had my family with me. we appreciate the fact 
that it is very much cleaner and pleasanter 
work with no smoke to bother us than cooking 
over a camp fire. Then. too. in many places 
here fuel is rather scarce where many people 
camp and this stove is very economical of fuel. 
Our constant remark was. “What would we 
have done without the stove?’ The longer we 
used it the better we liked it. Thanks for 
promptness in shinnning. Tt came just in time 

Yours very truly. 
B. P. COLTON, 
Museum of Natural History, Tilinols State Nor- 
mal University. 


VALUABLE BOOK ON GOLF. 


A book that will be sought after with more 
than ordinary interest is ‘‘Practical Hints on 
Golf.” by Walter J. Travis. amateur champion 
of the United States for 1900. It is published by 
the Bridgeport Gun Implement Co. of Bridge- 
port, Conn., and will be mailed to anyone on re- 
quest who mentions this notice and sends a 2- 
cent stamp for postage. Thirty-six illustrations 
are used, eighteen of them being of the leading 
golf players of the country in their favorite po- 
sitions, and the other eighteen representing the 
various popular club houses and links 


THE SIMPLEX FLY BOOK, 


We are pleased to show herewith a new and 
very convenient fly book made and sold by Wm. 
Mills & Son, 21 Park Place. New York, which 
has an improved cross-bar for holding the snell. 
‘lies are quickly inserted and as quickly re- 
meved. All the patterns are four inches wide, 
which is a suitable size for the pocket. It is a 


near and well made book at a very moderate 
price. The leaves of Nos,. 201, 202, 220, 101, 102, 
202N and 208x are made of imitation parchment. 
The leaves of all other patterns are made of 


celluloid. 
This tly book, 
sia leather, 


Each has pockets for holding leaders. 
tus- 
forty 


with cover of American 
six inches long and holding 


flies, is sent to any address on receipt of 50 
cents. A combination fly and hook book, cover 
of morocco grain, seven inches long, holding 
forty flies and with four large and three small 
earvas pockets for holding hooks.etec., is sold 
for $1.25. Wm. Mills & Son are among the larg- 
est manufacturers and distributers of fishing 
tackle in America, and their catalogue contains 
many other stvles of fly books, together with all 
kir.ds of fishing accessories. 


CARRIAGE TIRE REPAIRING. 


Frobably very few of the horsemen of Den- 
ver realize that right here in our own city there 
is tc be found an institution that makes a spe- 
cialty of carriage tire repairing, and whose 
charges for this work are in proportion to its 
charges for cycle repairing. J. E. Crane. whose 
establishment is at Nos. 926-930 Eighteenth 
street, runs a general bicycle building and re- 
pairing concern, is the party referred to. He is 
a machinist of many vears’ standing. and has 
ore of the most modern and up-to-date repair- 
inz factories in the West. He gives special at- 
tention to cycle and carriage wheels—carrying 
the only complete stock of carriage spokes in 
Der.ver. He has a spoke case of such complete 
design that it couldn't be duplicated for $50. 


IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


A Clinical Preparation That Positively 
Kills the Dandruft Germ. 

A most important discovery has heen made 
after a vear's patient laboratory work aimed in 
a certain direction—It is Newbro’s Herpicide, a 
preparation that cures baldness, prevents falling 
hair, and speedily and permanently eradicates 
dandruff. These evils are caused by a germ or 
parasite that burrows intothe scalp, throwing up 
dandruff, as it seeks to sap the iif2 of the hair at 
the root. There's no baldness without falling or 
thin hair, no thin hair without dandruff, and no 
dandruff if the germ -is destroyed. Newbro’s 
Herpicide is the only preparation that will dothe 
work. ‘Destroy the cause you remove theeffect.” 


— : 
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Asthma Cure Free 


size bottle.” 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent Cure 
in all Casas. 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


There is nothing like Asthmalene. It brings instant re- 
lief, even in the worst cases. It cures when all else fails. 

The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, IIL, says: “Your 
trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good condition. I 
cannot tell you how thankful I feel for the good derived 
from it. | was a slave chained with putrid sore throat and 
asthma for ten years. 
saw your advertisement for the cure of this dreadful and 
tormenting disease, asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. Tomy 
astonishment, the trial acted like a charm. Send mea full- 


We want to send to every sufferer a trial treatment of 
Asthmalene, similar to the one that cured Mr Wells. We'll 
send it by mail PosTPAID, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, to 
any sufferer who will write for it,even ona postal. Never 
mind, though you are despairing, however bad your case, 


I despaired of ever being cured. I 


@® Asthmalene will relieve and cure. The worse your case,the more glad we ©@ 
4 are to send it. Do not delay. Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS. 4 
e MEDICINE CoO., 79 Kast 130th St., City. Sold by all Druggists. 
NOTICE Doertenbach 316 Santa Fe Ave., Pueblo. Colo 
Mr. Doertenbach has been in this business a 
Since the disconnecttor from our work «de large number of years. is a close student of 
partment during the past two months of one of natural ience, a scholar and an upright and 
ou emploves it) ha come te ir notice that honorable business man We can guarantee 
work has been solicited from some of our cus that any of our readers doing business with 
tomers on misrepresentatior We wish to say hir will receive satisfaction Hie has lately 
thar no one is authorized represent us in any published some “Pointers for Preserving Skins, 
wav without a written order signed by W. R that he will mail to any one on request. 


Mekadden & Son 
W. R. McFADDEN & SON 
1630-22 Champa St Denver 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOGUE 


Any of our photographic friends desiring t 
look over one of the most beautiful and compre 
hensive camera catalogues ever published wil 
do weil to write to the Rochester Optical and 


Camera Co of «0 South treet, Rochester, N 
for their big catalogus Thi companys 
makes the Premo and Poco camera which «are 
universally recognized as among the best in 
the world. There is a cut in these of fifty per 


cent. at the present time 


SOUTHERN COLORADO TAXIDERMIST 


One of the best and larg taxidermy estab 
lishments in southern Colorado is that of W. F 


FOR SALE:--All kinds of living wild 
animals and game birds 
for Scientific and Propagating purposes. 
Largest Dealerin North America. Stock 
shipped safely to any part of the world 
Addresss CHAS. PAYNE, P. ©. Box 913, 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


REMOVAL 


On August Ist the big taxidermy and natural 
history establishment of W. R. MeFadden & 


Son now located at 815-817 Sixteenth street 
Denver, will remove to elegant quarters at 1630- 
> Champa street This concern, which is prob 
ibl the largest of its kind west of Chicago 
has grown to such proportions that a change 
has been in contemplation for some time. In 


the new location a much greater area of floor 
space will be had, and more room will be af- 
forded for the workroom Some of the best 
skilled workmen in the West in taxidermy and 
fur-dressing are in the employ of McFadden & 
Si Later other lines in keeping with the bus 
ine will be added 


ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER CURED 


We desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Dr. Taft Bros. Medicine Co, 
74 East 189th Street, New York, which appears in 
this issue. This concern is one of the most re 
liable in the country, being establi-hed for a 
scoreormoreof vears. Their remedies have been 
the means of relieving many sufferers of asthma 
and hay fever, and as under their proposition it 
does not cost ansthing to trv their medicine, it 
certainly should appeal favorably toany sofferer 
If the trial dees not seem to relieve, it is not 
necessary to buy, whereas if it does give relief 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


the suflerer is more than glad to purchase and 
u-e it) If any of our readers are so afflicted we 
would advise them to look over the advertise- 
ment in question. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK JUST OUT. 


of the greatest additions to photographic 


One 
trede literature that has been presented for a 
long time is the mammoth catalogue just Is- 


sue! by Burke & James. 
Beulevard, Chicago. 


of 118-1832 W. Jackson 
This complete book of 224 
pages, tlilustrated. describes all of the newest 
inventions and latest improvements in photo- 
xraphic apparatus and supplies. including cam- 


eres, lenses backgrounds, tripods, camera 
standy, burnishers. card mounts, etc., enlarging 
lanterns, magic lanterns and accessories. and 
all ot the latest photographic novelties. What 
is the most extraordinary, this big catalogue 
will be sent free. postpaid, to any one mention- 
ing this notice and applying to Burke & James, 
118-182 W. Jackson Boulevard. Chicago. Our 
readers who are interested should not fail to 


take advantage of this opportunity. 


BEST PIPE IN THE WORLD. 


It is easy to imagine that you are getting 
full value received out of your tobacco, but 
when one smokes a pipe like the Payne, it is so 
self-satisfyine that no doubt ts felt that it Is 
what its makers claim—‘‘the best pipe in the 
These nines sell for from 50 cents to 
and are within the reach of all. Some of 
the advantages of this pipe are: While lighted 
the inner bowl can be raised to clean or re- 
meve obstructions without emptying or wasting 
the tcebacca no nicotine can enter the stem, 
as it is all deposited in the smoke chamber sur- 


rounding the tobacco bowl: there is no center 
draft to leave unburned tobacco around the 
sides: the openings for smoke are opposite the 
stem, so that smoke passes around bow! before 


entering the stem, insuring clean. sweet smoke; 
the pipe never burns out because extra tobac- 
co bowls may be had at a fraction of cost of 
pipe 

\ letter addressed to the manufacturer of 
this pine. Franklin B. Paine, Duluth. Minn., 
will brine further narticulars. His advertise- 


ment appears elsewhere in this number. 
NOTES. 


The handsome 48-page catalogue of the Trus- 
cott Boat Mfe. Co.. of St. Josenh. Mich.. is to 
hance Any of our readers desiring to purchase 
« launch should not be without this new book. 

Mrs. Nora E. Wulings-Siegel of 
the author of a verv apt musical 
tled “Dat Plack Hobo Chile.” 
ire the Ter'inden Music Co., 
street, Denver. 


We beg to 


Denver is 
sketch enti- 
The publishers 
8138 Sixteenth 


acknowledge 
nouncement of the wedding of Dean W 

Jr.. and Miss Gertrude Shopbell, both of 
ver, which occurred on June 26. Mr. King was 
born in Colorado and is a member of the Den- 
ver Rifle Club. The newlyv-married couple went 
on an extended trip of the Pacific after 
the ceremony. 


receipt of the an- 
King, 
Den- 


coast 


John W Garrett and Walter Shemwell did some 
remarkable shooting at Broadmoor range. Colo 
Springs, on June & In an individual 100 bird 
contest for a small purse Mr. Garrett made a 
clean score of 110 while Mr. Shemwell scored 99, 
missing his%th bird, During the meet, and in 
cluding the contest, Garrett made a run of 127, 
and Shemwell 119. 


The Colorado Cleaning and Pressing Company 
of No. 610 Eighteenth street, Denver, clean and 
presse men's snits for$l a month—a novel plan, 
Their wagoncalls forclothesoncea week, whichis 
a great convenience to the army of business men 
who have little time to bother or worry about the 
week! ycleaningand pressing which theirciothes, 
in order to look nobby, should undergo. 


W. H. Mullins of Salem, Ohio, has placed on 
the market a metal canoe which it is believed 
will meet all the requirements of boatmen and 
canceists. Mr. Mullins’ latest effort is a canoe 
modeled on perfect lines, staunch, seaworthy 
and durable, and one that will be sold at a low 
cost. A request for the Mullins “Indian Canox 
Catalogue” will bring forth any further infor- 
mation on these boats which our readers may 
desire. 


In the California association target tourna- 
ment of May 25th and 26th, L. & R. powder 
captured the high average of 95 per cent.: the 
San Francisco Gun Club trophy: the E. T .AI- 
len trophy; and the Cinch Bros. trophy—a re- 
markable record when it is understood that L 
& R Smokeless was put upon the far western 
market something less than a vear ago. and 
that but a limited percentage of the contestants 
shooting in these events were using it. 


Todenwarth & Hunter is the name of the 
ecencern that succeeds Rudolf Borcherdt & Son 
the tuxidermists of 1416 Fifteenth street, Den- 
ver. Hugo Todenworth is an old taxidermist 
having commenced business here in ‘84. Lately 
he has worked for W. R. McFadden & Son, of 
Deiver. Many of his old friends will be glad 
to see him in business again. J. S. Hunter, his 


partner, comes from the State University of 
Lincoln, Neb.. where he had charge of taxider- 


my and ornithology. 

It is with much pleasure that we learn that the 
old stand-by of Colorado trout streams, the Rio 
Grande, is this year vielding larger catches than 
ever, Our earliest recollection of this stream 
brings memories of and I pounders and larve 
creels of trout easily taken at most any point 
along its picturesque banks from Creede to Ala 
mosa. Del Norte and Alamosa both have good 
hotel accommodations, the Windsor Hotelat Del 
Norte wing an especially desirable and pleasant 
hostelry for sportsmen and fishermen, 


I. .B. Fleming. shooting L. & R. smokeless 
powder, won the honor of high gun with a gen 
erel average of 95% for the two days of the 
West Virginia state shoot at St. Mary's, W. Va 
June 12-13. Mr. Fleming has not only surpriséd 
himself, but a host of friends. for he has with 
in the past four weeks wen hich honors as fol 
lows High gun, Johnstown, Pa.. Mav 12-13. % 
per cent.: high gun, Allentown, Pa., May 14-17, 
“54 per cent... high gun, Greenfield (Pitts), May 
30, 9 per cent.; high gun, St. Mary’s, W. Va., 
June 12-13, 95% per cent. 


Someexcellent trout fishing is reported from 
the Conejos River in Southwestern Colorado this 
vear. The Conejos alwava has been one of the 
best trout streams inthe state, and it is a pleas 
ure to know that it is vet holding up its old-time 
reputation. It has been stocked with rainbow 
trout for several vears, and the result is being 
shown in some exceedinulyv large catches taken 
this veer. Mr. Bob Reers, proprietcorof the Palace 
Hotel, of Antonito, the point at which the fisher 
men leave the train, will be glad to answer any 
questions regarding the best time and place to 
tish on the Conejos, 

Capt. L. L. Goodrich, one of our subscribers 
at Sar Antonio, Texas. an old sportsman to the 
core and a hunter of no mean ability. has just 
returned home after a long pleasure trip 
through California. The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter just received from him: “I 
arrived home much benefited by my trip. When 
my old hounds realized that I got back they 
just howled for joy. so I went out among them 
petted them, and assured them that they were 
the only hounds—not excepting Goff's. This 
pleased them very much. for Goff's dogs have 
a reputation, even down here in Texas.’”’ 


The idea of bringing together teams repre 
senting the various counties in the state, to 
shoot for the state team championship. and 


then lining up all of the county representatives 
in a team contest for the individual state cham- 
plonship, 1s, so far as known, original with the 
tournament of the Baltimore Shooting Assn 
It is wor 
Individual 


held during the first week in June. 
of note 


thy that the winner of the 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST PIPE IN THE WORLD? 


This is !T! Paine’s Perfect PIPE 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, ECONOMICAL, CLEAN. 


While lighted the inner bow! can be raised to 
clean or remove obstructions without 
emptying or wasting the tobacco. Ro 
: Nicotine can enter the stem, as it is all 
. deposited in the smoke chamber surrounding 
the tobacco bowl. No center draft to leave unburned tobacco around the sites. Openings for smoke opposite the 
stem, so that smoke passes around bowl before entering the stem, insuring clean, sweet smoke. Pipe never burns 
out because extra toba = may be had ata fraction of cost of pipe 

PRICES. prepaid by mailte U.S. and Canada: Frenen “riar, bent or straight stems, amberoid mouthpiece, 
50c each. French Briar, bent stems, pure rubber mouthpiece, 50c¢ each. French Briar, first quality. bent or 
ght stems, aml mouthpiece, each. Freneh Briar, first quality, bent stem, pure rubber mouthpiece, 

Best ty Selected French Bri: bent or straight stems, real amber mouthpiece, $1.75 eac 
Extra Bowls for 50c apes Ss 20c; forall other rE each. On remittances of more than $1.00 vou mav deduct cost 
of P O. money order. Y PIPE WA 


NTE). Dealers, every pipe you sell will sellothers. Write for 
price lists. Address FRANKLIN B. PAINE, end Sole Manufacturer, Duluth, Minn., U.S. A. 


W. F. DOERTENBACH,, 
PRACTICAL FURRIER AND TAXIDERMIST. 


Fine Fur work of all kinds. Re-cutting and 
Re-dying Fine Seal Garments a Specialty. 


1869 The Freund Arms, Sporting Goods & Novelty Co. 1901 
DEALERS IN 
Guns, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, Sportsmen’s Goods. Fine Gun 
Repairing a Specialty. Bicycles, Jewelry Silverware 


FREUNDS PAT. MorRE-LIGHT GUN DURANGO, COLO 


Championship, Mr. Worthington, shot Laflin & 
Rand smokeless powder. as did also the winning 
team from Queen Anne’s county and two mem- 
bers of the Caroline team, who finished second 
in the team race. 


Rudolf Borcherdt and his son Victor have 
been honored by the Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History. the organization which purchased 
the Carter collection of mounted animals, which 
will be p'aced in a suitable building in Denver's 
City Park. Mr. Borcherdt and his son have 
been employed by the museum association, the 
former as chief taxidermist and the latter as 
assistant. In Mr. Borcherdt's (senior) case it 
is a deserving honor for a man who has spent 
all his life in studving the fauna and firma of 
North America, while his son Victor is recog- 
nized as a hunter, sportsman, and taxidermist 
of enviable reputation. 


The new Marlin catalogue is just out of 
press and a very fine production it is. The 
front cover is embellished by u full figure of an 
Indian in lifelike colors. while the back cover 
page shows grades “C"’ and “D" Marlin re- 
peating shotguns. As Marlin rifles are stand- 
ard goods the country over, many of our read- 
ers will be glad to send for this handsome book 
The matter contained in it has been revised and 
breught up to date covering the changes and 
improvements made in rifles, shotguns and am- 
munition during the past year. The Marlin 
Fire Arms Co, of New Haven, Conn., will be 
glad to send it to any one enclosing 3 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


A big crowd attended the Portland shoot on 
July 3-4. The shoot for the Multnomah Trophy 
resulted in a tle between McBroom and S8Ste- 
vens, the shoot-off giving the trophy to Ste- 
vens by a score of 48 out of 50. The Cullison 
medal was won by Ellis. Among the shooters 
participating were Harry Beal, Stevens. Mc- 
Brocm, Rowe. Holohan, Hillis. Wood. Enyart 
W hitlow taker. Knettle. Smith. Eubanks 
Steele. Seaver. Robinson, Winters, Peck. Meu- 
rer, Seaver, Whitworth. Zadow. F. Beal. H 
Ellis. Dryden. Caldwell, Howe, Honeyman, Go- 
bel, Shelton, Robinson. 


THIS 
AHH 


was made by M. 8 Jones with a 
Collynear Lens. cist 2, No. 4, with fall 
opening. Fi artef asecont The 
horses feet are microscopically sharp: the pros- 
pective is correct’ the proportion is perfect. The 


COLLINEAR 
LENS 


would beeqnally effectivein any branch of photo- 
grephy. If you would like The Lessua 
of the Lens.’ send for the free buok 474 
“bictures that Win Prizes.”’ 
Voigtilaender & Son Optical Co., 
West 23d St., 
New York City. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


whereupon the firing-pin strikes the cartridge 
and the same is exploded. On the return of 
the trigger to normal position the fulcrumed 
main lever T’ is returned to its former position 
and the sliding breech-block moved back in the 
frame, while the shoulder e3 snaps past the 
tip end of the arm f of the cocking-lever and 
again engages the same, as shown in Fig. 7. 
Simultaneously with these movements the ex- 
tractor h engages the rim of the shell, brings 
it into contact with the abutments i, and the 
latter acting in conjunction with the extrac- 
tor tilts the shell and ejects the same. Upon 
the ejection of the shell the next following 
cartridge is pushed up in line with the cham- 
ber of the barrel. The firing of the cartridge 
takes place at the end of the forward motion 
of the breech-block, so that the cartridges 
may be fired in rapid succession by the rapid 
repeated pressing back of the trigger. The 
magazine can be charged with a suitable num- 
ber of cartridges—say six to ten—which may be 
fired off in rapid succession until the magazine 
is emptied. The magazine is then refilled with 
cartridges by dropping them through the mouth 
thereof. 

Claim.—In a repeating pistol, the combina- 
tion with the handle having a magazine there- 
in, the barrel fulcrumed to the handle so as to 
fold alongside the same, and means for lock- 
ing the barrel in folded and firing positions, 
of a sliding breech-block containing a firing- 
pin and guided in the frame of the barrel, a 
trigger, means between the trigger and the 
breech-viock, means for cocking the firing- 
pin, and means for drivine said pin, substan- 
tially as set forth. 


A SHOOTING STAR. 


A brand new bullet is being paragraphed in 
the States. It is known as the three-rayed star 
or cross-bullet—from its sectional form, which 
is that of an ordinary cupro-nickel mantled bul- 
let with three or four sectors cut out. We are 
not surprised on hearing that the powder would 
blow through the sides of the bullet, and ren- 
der the gun worthless, but we must confess 
that a “disc of steel placed between the bullet 


-and powder” fills us with wonderment, not so 


much. at the difficulty it will have to check 
the gases, as to what the marksman’s comrade 
will say when he receives this unemployed er- 
rant disc in his eye! Steel discs don’t make 
zood projectiles! Will not someone suggest a 
wad or so, which would break up at the muz- 
zle? Similar bullets, by the way, have been 
tried over here, but have not proved them- 
selves of any value. There are many better 
ways of reducing friction in bullets, the forma- 
tion of which do not deter the whole bullet 
from reaching the target! Next, please.—Arms 
and Explosives. London. 


The sportsmen of San Bernardino, Cal., have 
organized a new gun club and game _  protec- 
tive association. Some of the leading spirits 
are Al Frantz, R. M. Armstrong, G. N. Gish 
and G. 8S. Sage. 


RIFLE AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1901. 

On August 25 eighteen members of the Co- 
lumbia Rifle and Pistol Club, consisting of 
three teams of six to each team, shot a tele- 
graph match with Light Battery A Revolver 
team of Boston. The conditions were: Any 
revolver, 30 shots per man, to be shot in series 
of five shots in 30 seconds. The Boston team 
admitted any revolver as we were not armed 
with the regulation military, but fixed the time 
limit which caught us napping, as our method 
is deliberate aiming. However, nearly all tried 
their hands at it and succeeded in keeping in 
the time limit. It was virtually a try-out shoot, 
as our best men were not known and many 
shot with any member's revolver and any old 
ammunition to get their scores in. Col. Kel- 
logg has not shot for many years. Dorrell 
got 27, which was the best five-shot score, and 
Kellogg, Borley and Young each 28. Young had 
the best thirty-shot score (212) and also the 
quickest average time, 215-16 seconds. The 
quickest score was 17 seconds by Young. It 
was refereed by Messrs. C. F. Waltham of Bat- 
tery C, First Battalion, and W. C. Prichard of 
Signal Corps, N. G. C. Scores, Columbia target. 
50 yards: 

First Team—F. O. Young, 212; C. M. Daiss, 
229; A. J. Brannagan, 251; A. H. Pape, 287; W. 
G. Hoffmann, 297; E. Hovey, 314. Total, 1590, 
8 5-16-inch ring average. 

Second Team—Col. S. I. Kellogg, 237; A. B. 
Dorrell, 239; G. M. Barley, 247: P. A. Becker, 
276; Dr. J. F. Twist, 331; Dr. H. W. Hunsaker, 
379. Total, 1735, 9% average. 

Third Team—F. W. -Page, 314; J. R. Trego, 
318; E. A. Allen, 353; G. Mannel, 382; Mrs. A. 
H, Pape, 392; Mrs. C. F. Waltham, 400. Total, 
2159, 12 ring average. 

Young shot his .44 S. & W. with Peters’ fac- 
tory ammunition and 4 lbs. pull of trigger. 
Kellogg and Dorrell shot Young’s revolver and 
reloaded ammunition, using King’s powders. 
Daiss, Barley and Brannagen shot .32 .20 S. & 
W. reloaded ammunition, Walsrode powder. 


San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1901 

The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club held its 
bimonthly shoot to-day, the Native Sons also 
opened their new club on our range, which 
crowded us. They will shoot on the off-days 
hereafter. Conditions were unfavorable for fine 
scores, but Brannagan did fine average work 
with his revolver. Dr. Twist shot Dorrell a re- 
turn match with rifle and got beaten, but the 
Doctor made 56, which is many points better 
than he ever did before. He and Dorrell crowd- 
ed Young closely for first honors with rifle. 
Scores, on Columbia target, off-hand: 

Rifle, 200 yards: 

F. O. Young. 6, 5, 6, 5, 4, 3, 5, 9, 3, 4—50; 51, 
54, 65. 

A. B. Dorrell, 7, 6, 6, 6, 8, 2, 4, 3, 3, 6—51; 61, 
61, 66, 65, 66, 71, 72. 

Dr. J. F. Twist, 6, 7, 7, 10, 5, 3, 3, 1, 4, 11—66; 
79, 97, 98, 126. 

G. Mannel, 8, 3, 12, 4, 6, 12, 4, 8, 4, 3—64; 72, 75. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


G. W. Hoadley, 7, 11, 5, 4, 9, 2, 6, 9 9. 


76, 86, 96. 
Three-shot scores, A. B. Dorrell 18, 15 


tary and repeating rifles, Creedmoor count. 


E. A. Allen, 43, 48, 42, 41. 
Fifty-yard range, revolver: 


A. J. Brannagan..... 32 2355449541 
18 47343445—42 
17 835135 9 3—45 
7414136233 2—45 
52 8656165 
F. O. Young. 4.4, 10, 1, 3, 8 3, 3. 


56, 57. 

W. G. Hoffman, 2, 5, 3, 4, 4, 10, 6, 3 
DO, 51, 60, 61, 61. 

P. A. Becker, 7. 5, 6, 2, 11, 1. 3, 6. 5, 8 


M. Daiss, 70. 
Dr. Twist, 65, 66, 
E. A. Allen, 109. 


12—74: 
Miili- 


Pistol: 
F. O. Young. 4, 2, 1. 3, 3, 4 3 9 & 3—37. 
G, W. Hoadley, 4, 5, 4, 4, 5, 5, 7, 3, 7, 4-48; 50 


59. 
Mrs. G. Mannel, 8, 3, 8, 5, 3, 4, 9, 9, 5, 7—61: 
65, 75, 78, 80. 

G, Mannel, 65, 71, 73, 81, 86, 88. 

A. Baker, 8&2, 83, 85, 92. 

Rifle, E. Stephens, 56. 

Our best team in telegraph revolver match 
made 159 and Light Battery A of Boston made 
1445, thus defeating us 145 points. We expect a 
return match and to do better as our best six 
men made 1415 or 30 points better than their 
team score. We will be able to select our best 
men in rapid-firing, as this has stirred the boys 
up to try that style of shooting. We sent con- 
gratulations to Battery A on their victory over 
us and also at Sea Girt. 

F. O. YOUNG, Secretary. 


F.O. YOUNG'S 30-SHOT SCORE. 


Made on Aug. 25, 1901, at San Francisco in telegraph match with Bos- 
ton revolver team—scores being 39, 53, 28, 32, 30, 30—212, or a 7-inch ring 
average. Creedmoor count, 142; blunt, 143. Time being 30 shots in 129 
seconds. All shots would hit a man’s head and neck. 


61 
52, 
i, 4-48; 
-54: 60 
61, ¢ 
a 
13 
10 
9 
/ 
8 
9 
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COLORADO STATE RIFLE SHOOT. 


The sixth annual tournament of the Colorado 
Rifle Association was held at Colorado Springs 
on Sept. 2—3. Geo. L. Vaught of Denver car- 
ried off the individual championship, while Cen- 
tral City won the team championship. In the 
latter event Colorado Springs, Denver and Cen- 
tral City competed. It was a popular victory 
of a deserving club, for only little more than a 
year ago the Central City Club was started. 
Their laurels have therefore been won by hard 
and persistent effort. In this event the prize 
competed for was the Coors’ Trophy, which 
was presented to the Colorado State Rifle As- 
sociation by Adolph Coors of Golden in 1898 for 
team competition. It was won in 1898 and 1899 
by Denver, in 1900 by Aspen and this year by 
Central City. 


The trophy becomes the property of the club 


GEO, L. VOUGHT. 


Winner of the State Championship of the Colo, 
Rifle Ass'n at Colo. Springs on Sept. 2-3. 


winning the team competition shoot three times 
in succession. The officers elected at Colorado 
Springs for the ensuing year were D. H. Allen 
of Central City, president; S. P. Duff, Colorado 
Springs, vice president, and H. A. Willis, Den- 
ver, secretary. The Central City members se- 
cured 75 per cent of the purses contested for( 
and will try hard to have the state shoot held 
there next year. The members of the Central 
City team are as follows: D. H. Allen, W. 8. 
Green, P. R. Alsdorf, F. C. Alsdorf, A. C. As- 
quith and J. H. Hooper. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


The official scores of the shoot are as fol- 
lows: 


Event No. 1—Re-entry three shots, eight 
moneys; possible thirty points: 
1—W. 8. Green, Central City .......... 10 9 10—29 
3—A. C. Asquith, Central City ......... 10 9 9~28 
4—T. D. East, Trinidad .................10 8 10—28 
6—H. A. Willis, Denver ................ 10 9 &—27 
7—T. Wright, Colorado Springs .......10 9 8—27 
8—A. W. Peterson, Denver ............ 1010 7—27 


Event No. 2—Ten shots; possible 100 points; 
six moneys: 


4—C. F. Brown, Aspen .............. 

Event No. 3—Team shoot; ten shots; three 


moneys and Coors cup to first team; six men 
to team: 

CENTRAL CITY. 
Green 


--1010 8 78 5 6 8 9 6—T77 
Asquith ..... 765975 78 9 772 
... 10 84990 7876 
Alsderf .... ..10 710 8 4877 6 9+ 
99368 68 77 972 
699799 8 9 6 5—T6—450 

DENVER. 
a 10 9 6 810 8 9 6 2 $77 
Simmons ..... 956796877 72 
8 0 7710 6 610 9 
61097978 77 971 
Elliott ... 6 68 668 6 67 867 
Hendricks .... ..5 4710 7 8 6 5 8 5—65—431 
COLORADO SPRINGS. 
D. Wright ... ...2 65 265 310 56 5—48 
Fowler .... 487 
J. Wright .......8 8778 7447 666 
45677467 8 &64 
Grace .... -3 6676 7 810 4 T—65—347 


Event No. 4—Ten shots; eight moneys: 
Hdk. Pts. Score. Total. 


2—F. Alsdorf ....... 12 78 9%” 
3—Loesch .......... 22 66 88 


5—Asquith 
6—Green ... 
7j—Hooper ..... 


6 80 86 

85 


six moneys: 


1—W. S. Green ....... 
2—G. L. Vought ......... 


Event No. 6—Ten shots; possible liv 


eight moneys: 


7—Paxton 
&—L. 


B. Simmons 
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&—Hendricks . 
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A. MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Event No. 7—Ten shots, handicap: 


Hdkp. Points. Total. 


1—L. C. Moore 72 
2—A. Rapin ..... 23 67 9) 
3—G. L. Vought SS 
4—Hooper ... 3 74 S7 
5—T. Wright 78 
6—Asquith 6 SU SO 
Event No, 8—Ten_ shots, consolation; five 
moneys: 
lI—E. Bell 810 810 8 8 7 9 9 S—85 
2—Geo, Goode . 469 79 6 910 8 8&S8l 
3—C. J. Davis 7974 6 5 6 1065 
4—D. M. Wright 56243445 48 444 
5—S. P. Duff . 8 6133 743 6 3—41 
State championship; possible 500 points: 
1—George L. Vought, Denver ........ Al4 
2—J. Paxton, Aspen ....... 408 
3—W. H. French, Leadville ...... .398 


RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 


The shooting enthusiasts of Galveston, Tex., 
have organized a gun club and are preparing 
for some fine sport this fall and winter. The 
name of the new organization is the Galveston 
Hunting Club, and its officers are as follows: 
R. W. Shaw, president; W. A. Hinkle, 
president; James H. Fosgard, secretary and 
treasurer; Ben P. Reading, captain. Executive 
board, R. W. Shaw, James H. Fosgard, Ben P. 
Reading, J. U. Rogers and Wm, M. Selkirk. 


vice 


The Irish rifle team which competed at Sea 
Girt during the past month aganist the American 
team of riflemen completely reversed the tables 
of the American-vs. English trap-shooting com- 
petitions which were held in England during the 
past summer, and in which the Americans were 
victorious. In the riflec ontests the Irishmen 
came out winners by the creditable score of 1620 
points aganist 1558 points for the Americans. 
The Irish team used Mannlicher rifle. 


On Aug. 30 at Denver John W. Garrett of 
Colorado Springs defeated Geo. G. Pickett of 
Denver in a 100-bird contest for the Spalding 
Trophy by a score of 98 to 9%. The shoot was 
one of the most exciting that has ever 
held for the trophy. 


been 
The conditions were mis- 
erable and that such good shooting was done 


by both contestants is something surprising. 


While Pickett was doing his shooting the rain 
came down in torrents and the wind blew a 
gale. In the first string he missed one. In 


the next he made 25 straight. In the last two 
strings his form fell off some, making 24 and 
22. Garrett cracked out the first two strings 
without a miss. In the last two strings two 
of the lays fell to the ~round unbroken. Mrs. 
A. L. Bennett, one of the finest lady shots in 
the state, made a string of 25. 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS— 


Writes W. L. Pinney, secretary of the Ari- 
zona Sportsmen’s Association, Phoenix, Ariz., 
under date Sept. 3: The ninth annual tourna- 
ment of the Arizona’s Sportsmen’s Association 
will be held at Phoenix Nov. 26, 27 and 28, 1901. 
The first two days of the shoot will be devoted 
to targets, thrown from a magautrap, the last 
day to live pigeons. All events open to ama- 


teur shooters, except championship medal 
events. We shall be pleased to entertain all 
professional shooters and manufacturer's 


agents, who will be permitted to shoot for tar- 
gets and birds only. In previous years the as- 
sociation has had a goodly number of donated 
prizes. Any manufacturer or firm donating 
prizes will be given due credit for the same in 
our program. A number of new clubs have 


been added to our association, and this tourna- 
ment will surpass anything before held in the 
territory. 


JOS. PAXTON OF ASPEN, COLO., 
Who Won Second Place in the Colorado Rifle Assn’s Championship. 


ee 


Queries and Answers. 


‘A Subscriber Since Your First Issue,’’ No- 
gales, Ariz.—What, in your estimation, would be 
the best bore, weight and choke specification 
for an “all-around” shotgun for a lady’s use, 
and what make would you recommend? Is 
there enovgh extra advantages in an ejector 
over a non-ejector to justify the increased 
cost? And would you recommend nitro steel 
or Damascus barrels? 

Answer.—Assuming the lady to be of medium 
size and strength we should recommend a 16 or 
20-gauge ejector hammerless of about 6 to 6% 
ibs. in weight with 26-inch barrels. For an all- 
purpose gun we advise the right barrel true 
cylinder bore and the left modified choke if the 
user is a beginner or only a passable shot. Of 
course if she is more or less expert in shooting 
the gun’s shooting could advantageously be 
made more concentrative, the right modified 
and the left full choke bored, which would give 
much closer patterns. Personally, however, we 
deem the first combination much the more effi- 
cacious in any hands for all purposes except 
purely trap work The ‘‘make" of gun is a 
mater of individual choice, entirely depending 
upon preferred lines and mechanical construc- 
tion features. All American guns of the same 
perform about equally well under like 
Our personal preference for a lady's 


grade 
conditions 
gun is Damascus barrels on account of their 
superior beauty of figuration. The steel barrels 
are said, however, to possess resistive 
strength and are largely employed by that 
large class who employ extremely heavy 
charges. A reliable ejector is well worth the 
extra which is comparatively 
small—for reasons that will be sharply accentu- 
ated in use. And by all means have it bored 
for standard length cartridges only. 


cost usually 


C, A. Norcross, Montreal, Can.—Of what is 
the English “Cordite’’ powder made? Please 
give full chemical ingredients and proportions 
of same. 

or 
posed of nitro-glycerine 98 parts 
(gun cotton) two parts, 
cess and subsequent 
English state secrets. 


powder is com- 
nitro-cellulose 
the incorporative pro- 
granulation of which are 


J. A. Swartz, Kansas City, Mo.—What flies 
shall I take with me on my proposed trip to 
your Gunnison river next month? I have de- 
signs on the “big uns'’ only and don’t want to 
be bothered unhooking fingerlings. Please ad- 
vise in detail and greatly oblige. 

Answer.—The best 
“rainbows” is 
friends on rather large 


success with the 
unanimously 
flies. 


giant 
reported by our 
Numbers 2, 3 and 


4 hooks are the choice of the experts and the 
most 


killing patterns seem to be the various 


hackles and palmers, with Coachman, Governor: 
and Grizzly King a close second. Use only the 
best round gut salmon leaders and fairly heavy 
silk line. Your tackle cannot be too good and 
strong when you go up against the Gunnison 
giants. Such fingerlings have a faculty of un- 
hooking themselves and you won't have much 
to complain of on this score. 


“A Country Gunsmith,” Reno, Nev.—Please 
give me a reliable formula for browning steel. 
twist and Damascus gun barrels. Those I have 
seem to lack something or I fail somewhere in 
their application. 


Answer.—For twist, laminated and Damas- 
cus barrels use the following: Black brimstone 
% oz., tincture of steel (or unmedicated tincture 
of iron) 1% oz., blue vitriol 1 0z., corrosive sub- 
limate ‘4 0z., copperas % oz nitric acid 2 drm 
spirits of nitre 1% oz. Add three parts of rain 
water and bottle for use. Should be a month 
old before using. This mixture works very 
nicely if the barrels are first thoroughly bright- 
ened with emery, then treated with hot lime to 
remove all vestiges of grease, etc. Apply fluid 
with sponge or brush and put in dark warm 
place for 24 hours. Scratch off the loose rust 
which forms with clean wire scratch brush 
Repeat coat and scratching at lease five times 
barrels dry perfectly each time before 
scratching Avoid finger touches on barrels 
After fifth scratching boil in hot water half 
hour to remove acid; transfer without wiping 
to a sealding hot logwood bath (1 oz. logwood 
extract to 1 gal. water) and boil another half 
hour. Wipe dry and oil with linseed oil. The 
beautiful black on foreign rifles as produced at 
St. Etienne, France, is obtained as follows: 
First solution, chloride of mercury and sal am- 
moniac: solution, perchloride of iron. 
sulphate of copper, nitric acid, alcohol and wa- 
ter; third solution, perchloride and protochloride 
of iron, alcohol and water: fourth solution, 
weak solution of the sulphide of potassium. 
These solutions are successively applied to the 
perfectly cleaned and lined barrels, each be- 
coming dry before the other is used. Number 3 
is applied twice and a bath of boiling water 
follows 3 and 4. The shade of color is fixed 
by active friction with a pad of woolen cloth 
and a little oil. The exact proportions of the 
above ingredients are not given by our in- 
formant, who says that the solutions should 
not only be moderately strong (especially in 
No. 2) and that not over 10 per cent of acid 
should be used in the water. The alcohol is 
to facilitate drying only. The result is an ex- 
quisite black of uniform shade and very high 
finish if the barrels are smooth polished. 
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Bozeman, Mont.—Please tell me 


THE UNSPORTSMANLIKE PRACTICE OF ROPING AND 
EAR-MARKING AN ELK. 
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how to tan fur skins on a small scale. I am 
a novice and want to do an occasional tanning 
job at home. 

Answer.—Remove all flesh, fatty and waste 
parts. Soak skins in tepid water for two hours. 
Mix equal parts of borax, saltpetre and Glan- 
ber salts (sulphate of soda) in the proportion of 
about 1-3 oz. of each for each skin, with water 
sufficient to make a thin paste. Spread with 
a brush over flesh side of skin, doubling the 
coat on the thickest places. Double skin to- 
gether, flesh side inward, and lay in a cool 
place for 24 hours. Wash skin clean and apply 
in the same manner as before 1 oz. sal soda, 
1-3 oz. borax, 2 oz. hard white soap (melted 
slowly together without being allowed to boil) 
make paste with water. Fold and put skin in 
a warm place for 24 hours. After this dissolve 
3 oz. alum, 7 oz. salt and 1% oz. saleratus in 
sufficient hot rain water to saturate skin. 
When cool enough to not scald hands soak 
skin in it for 12 hours. Wring out and dry 
skin; when dry repeat soaking and drying at 
least twice until skin is sufficiently soft. Smooth 
the inside with fine sand paper and pumice 
stone. Or you can use the acid-bran tan as 
follows: Soft water 10 gal., wheat bran % 
bushel, salt 7 lbs., sulphuric acid (commercial) 
2% Ibs.; add acid to water very slowly. Dis- 
solve salt in it and add the bran. Immerse 
skins when solution has cooled and leave in 12 
hours or longer. Wash skins well and dry 
Then rub until soft. 


“Pointer,’’ Colorado Springs, Colo.—Can you 
give me the address of a competent and relia- 
ble dog trainer anywhere within 200 miles of 
Denver. I have only thoroughbreds.and want 
them broken only by a man who knows his 
business. 

Answer—Send us your full address and we 
will put you into touch with a local trainer 
and handler who will give you full satisfaction 
and that at living prices. 


J. F. Bullis, Vancouver, B. C.—I am making 
a set of experimental gun sights out of brass. 
How can I color them a dead matte black so 
as to avoid reflections? 

Answer—First matte the polished surfaces by 
a quick plunge into a weak acid. Make a 
strong solution of nitrate of silver in one dish 
and of nitrate of copper in another. Mix the 
two together and plunge the matted  brasses 
into it. Remove and gradually heat the brass 
evenly until the required degree of dead black- 
ness is obtained. Color is very fine and unusu- 
ally permanent. 


Collector, City of Mexico, Mex.—How can I! 
preserve bird skins during a semi-tropical col- 
lecting trip? Please don’t waste basket this. 

Answer.—Coat the flesh side and bones of 
your specimens with the following, after care- 
fully scraping and divesting of all flesh and 
fat: 1 lb. yellow soap, 1 oz. lime, 1 oz. cam- 
phor, 1 oz. alum, 1 oz. arsenic, melt soap with 


The Latest 
Scientific 
Discovery 


is based on the principle, 
““Destroy the cause, you 
remove the effect.”’ 

Herpicide kills the 
germs that cause dan- 
druff by digging up the 
scalp as they burrow 
their pestiferous way to 
the hair root, where they 
finally destroy the hair. 
Without dandruff your 
hair will grow luxuri- 
antly. 


Newbro’s 
Herpicide 


stops dandruff and fall- 
ing hair, and starts hair 
growing within 10 days, 
One bottle will convince 
you of this. 
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a very little water and thoroughly incorporate 
the other ingredients. When packing skins put 
in box a perforated box containing caustic 
lime or caustic soda and sprinkle powdered 
cayenne pepper among the skins. 


“Mannilicher,"’ Glenwood Springs, Colo.—To 


decdie a wager please state in your next 
issue what metal is used for jacketing the 8 
m. m. Manlicher bullets supplied in  foreign- 


loaded cartridges. Is it single or composite? 


Answer.—The foreign-made Mannlicher  bul- 
lets are jacketed with ‘‘Maillechort,”’ an alloy 
composed of copper 60, zinc 20 and nickel 20 
parts. The American product is jacketed var- 
riously with copper-nickel alloys of varying 
composition, 


We are sorry to announce the retirement as 
an active contributor to Outdoor Life of Dr. 
Hugo Erichsen, M. D., of Detroit, Mich. Dr. 


Erichsen has written many valuable articles on 
photography for this magazine in the past, and 
it is with sincere regret that we will be unable 
hereafter to run his articles regularly. We 
are, however, promised matter from him when 
his leisure will permit. Dr. Erichsen's late 
stress of business is the cause of the retire- 
ment, which we hope will only be temporary. 
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Month’s Miscellany ee 


MISS MORGAN ON A HUNT. 


Thoroughly bronzed in face after four weeks 
spent in the wilds of Western Colorado, Prof. 
Henry T. Osborn, Mrs. Osborne, H. Fairfield 
Osborn, Jr., and Miss Anna Morgan, daughter 
of J. Pierpont Morgan, returned to civilization 
at Glenwood Springs, Colo., on Sept. 4. They 
had been on the south fork of the Williams 
river nearly 100 miles from Glenwood Springs 
and all the ladies in the party made the hard 
overland trip without complaining of fatigue. 
With them were several guides and a score of 
pack horses. The packs showed very plainly 
that the hunt had been successful for the ant- 
lers of six fine bucks appeared sticking out 
from under the gunny sacks covering. Prof. 
Osborn explained that three of the bucks were 
killed by the ladies of the party and two of 
them fell as the result of good marksmanship 
of Miss Morgan. 

The trip was without any special incident 
except the discharge of a disgruntled guide who 
came to town with stories that even after the 
iadies had been led close to big game they were 
unable to bring down anything. Prof. Osborn 
said: “The people of Colorado should guard 
their game more carefully. Our men saw five 
bucks which had been wantonly slaughtered 
and not even a steak taken from them. The 
people of New York have co-operated with the 
state officials and the hunting in the Adiron- 
dacks is better to-day than it was 20 years ago. 
At the present rate all the big game will be 
exterminated from Western Colorado within a 
very few years and instead of being one of 
the finest hunting grounds in the world, as it 
is to-day, it will be as barren of game as the 
streets of a city.”’ 

The entire party left Glenwood Springs on 
the morning of the 4th ult. for Denver. Aftera 
short stay in the Queen City the party de- 
parted for the East. 

John Warner of Glenwood Springs was in 
charge of the party, and proved himself fully 
competent to fill his position. This is the sec- 
ond trip of this party to the Rocky mountains, 
and they are so much pleased with their expe- 
riences with camp life that they express their 
determination of repeating their trip at the 
first opportunity. 


VALUABLE CAMPERS’ ACCESSORIES. 


While the ‘Kamp Kook’s Kit,’’ manufactur- 
ed by F. Cortez Wilson & Co. of Chicago, is 
well known to the readers of Outdoor Life 
who have monthly seen the advertisement of 
this well known contrivance in the magazine, 
vet it is not generally known that F. C. Wilson 
& Co. also make many other valuable articles 
for the camper, and fisherman. 


sportsman 


There are, besides, Wilson’s Kamp Komf: rt 
Tent Heater, an invaluable stove for the com- 
bined purpose of cooking and heating. As many 
campers know by experience, it is pretty com- 
fortable to possess such a stove in the higher 
elevations in summer and fall, or even in the 
moderate altitudes when the biting frost steals 
over the tent inhabitants during the chilly even- 
ings and frosty mornings. This heater retails 
at the nominal sum of $6.50. 

Then there is the Kamp Komfort Heater 
with oven, a wrought iron range weighing 45 
pounds and listed (including utensils and table- 
ware) at $17. 

This company also makes the Landis tackle 
boxes, listing at from $9 to $15 a dozen; the 
Wilson tackle boxes, listing at from $1.25 to $7 
each; Wilson’s shell boxes, selling at from $3.00 
to $4.50 each, and the Wilson minnow pails, 
listing at from $1.50 to $2 each. These articles 
are all described in Wilson’s catalogue, which 
is sent free to any one on request to F.. Cortez 
Wilson & Co., 239-241 Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company’s agency at San Francisco, Calif., 
has discontinued carrying stock at that point, 
and as they have been the agents and repre- 
sentatives on the Pacific Coast of the Ideal 
Manufacturing company of New Haven, Conn., 
for the past 12 years, the Ideal Manufacturing 
Company desires at this time to express their 
thanks to the Colt’s Company and to _ their 
many patrons and friends on the Coast. 

The Ideal Manufacturing company also state 
that they are pleased to announce to the trade 
in general that they have made arrangements 
with the Phil. B. Bekeart Company of No. 114 
Second street, San Francisco, Calif., who will 
earry a full and complete line of Ideal goods, 
and on and after Sept. 1, 1901, the Phil. B. Be- 
keart Company will be the only recognized and 
authorized agents of the Ideal Manufacturing 
Company for the Pacific Coast, and they will 
be ready to receive and fill ail orders from the 
trade, for Ideal tools of all descriptions prompt- 
ly, on and after that date. 

We therefore ask our patrons and friends to 
send in their orders for the coming fall trade, 
as soon as possible. y 

Believing that the mutual interest of all 
will be well taken care of by the Phil. B. Be- 
keart Company we are 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


NEW CAMPING LAMP. 


We take pleasure in pubiishing herewith a 
cut and description of one of the most handy 
camping 


and valuable accessories which a 
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sportsman can camp lamp. This 
new lamp has just been gotten out by A. H. 
Funke, the well-known New York = sporting 
goods dealer and jobber of 101 Duane street, 
and is made for camping purposes exclusively. 
It burns the regular carbide, same as used in 
the bicycle lamps. The carbide is sold all over 
for 25 cents for a two-pound can and 50 cents 
for a five-pound can. The charge for the lamp 
will be three to four ounces of carbide, and 
this is sufficient for three to four hours of 
light. The lamp can be carried either by the 
handle at the back or by the round hook on 
top, and the handles can be folded around the 
lamp so that they are out of the way, and by 
means of the hook the lamp can be suspended 


possess—a 


from a branch of a tree, from the tent guy 
ropes, or can be placed on the table if so de- 
sired. The price of this lamp ts $2, which is 
within the reach of all. 

A VALUABLE BOOK. 

The Handy Book, which has been issued 
jointly by The Peters Cartridge Company and 
The King Powder company, for many years 
past, has become a standard book of reference 
to hunters and trap shooters in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. The twelfth 


edition is just at 
attractive booklet 
the same as that used last 
tents are quite different. 

sents greatly condensed views of the smokeless 
and black powder plants of The 
Company, the former an altogether new plant 
just now being completed on a magnificent 
scale. The works of The Peters Cartridge com- 
pany are shown in and make a very 
handsome vignette. This picture is reproduced 


hand, and is certainly a 
The 


very 
cover is practically 
year, but the con- 
The title page pre- 


King Powder 


colors 


by the photo-chromatic process from a hand- 
some large lithograph which the Cartridge 


Company is about to issue showing their works 
with the more prominent shells and cartridges 
of their manufacture in their natural 
most tastefully arranged for a border, making 
altogether a very handsome sample card 25x36 
inches. 


colors 


This book gives short 
Powder company 


accounts of The King 
and the Peters Cartridge 
Company and their processes and products, all 
of which is 


told in entertaining style The 
synopsis of the game laws, giving all the open 
seasons in the different states and territories 


of the United States and the British 


sions, are complete and up to date. 


posses- 


the 


Inter-State Association Rules and The Ameri- 
can Trap Shooting Association for inanimate 
targets and live birds are given, also system 


of dividing money, hints to beginners, rifle and 
pistol rules, information as to how to organize 
and conduct tournaments and other interesting 
matter. On the 
in colors one of Huntington's magnifi- 
cent shooting “In the Beech Woods.” 
and facing this is the diagram showing sizes of 
the Peters shot, number of 


last inside page is reproduced 
Dwight 


scenes 


pellets per ounce 

etc., of Peters shot This booklet from cover 
24 

ac 


to cover is a thing of beauty and interest to 
all sportsmen, to whom it will be sent free on 
application, mentioning this magazine. 


DENVER’S COMING DOG SHOW. 


The officers of the Colorado Kennel Club. 

whose show will be held some time in Febru- 
ary or March in Denver, are exerting every ef- 
tort to have the best exhibition ever shown in 
the West. President C. E. Cochrane visited 
juffalo for the purpose of obtaining pointers at 
the dog show there which would aid him in 
the Denver undertaking. 

“The main object of my visit to the show 
at Buffalo was to get a line on anything new, 
so that we would not be behind the times here 
in Denver when we give our show,” said Mr. 
Cochrane in speaking of the plans of the show. 
“I conferred with a number of the prominent 
judges with a view to engaging them for 
our show, and I practically concluded arrange- 
ments to have some of the best men in the 
country come here. Mortimer. who is an ex- 
pert, will surely be here. The club will not 
have any show probably until late in February 
or early in March, so that we will have very 
iittle trouble in getting these expert judges 
Everything is shaping itself very nicely for the 
show and I anticipate that we will have one 
of the best things that has ever been held in 
the dog line.”’ 

THE SMITH-PREMIER CO.’S REMOVAL. 

The 
Denver 


Smith-Premier Typewriter Company's 
branch, which for years has been lo- 
cated at 1627 Champa street, has been removed 
to No. 1687 Champa street, just a few doors 
from the old location. The new quarters are 


the handsomest of any typewriter store west 
of Chicago, and under the able guidance of 
Manager W. H. Person, the business will un- 


doubtedly continue to increase at a faster pace 
than ever before. 
There is something to admire in the metoric 


ascendancy of the Smith-Premier Typewriter 
Company. Their success is deserving, while 


their officers are men of the highest manage- 
rial and executive ability. Manager Person of 
the local branch possesses these qualities to 
a remarkable degree, and combines with them 
those of a thorough gentleman and the knack 
of making and retaining friends. 


EVERYBODY DELIGHTED. 


Newbro’s Herpicide Destroys the Dandruff 
Germ Permanently and Cures Baldness. 
Quinine and rum and a whole lot of other 

things, are pleasant to rub on the scalp after 

washing it free of dandruff, but not one prep 
aration of the general run will cure the dand- 
ruff. A germ causes dandruff and falling hair. 

It is necessary to kill that germ, to be perma- 

nently cured of dandruff, and to stop falling 

hair. Newbro’s Herpicide will positively destroy 


that germ, so that there can be no more dand- 
ruff, and so that the hair wlll grow luxuriantly. 
“Destroy the cause, and you remove the effect.” 
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